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Diana Cempest. 


By MARY CHOLMONDELEY, 


AvTHoR oF ‘Tox Danvers JEewets,’ ‘Str CHArRLes Danvers,’ &c. 


Cuaprer XX. 


Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away! 
R. Browning. 


Ms FANE, John’s aunt, was one of those large, soft, fleecy 

persons who act as tea-cosies to the domestic affections, 
and whom the perspicacity of the nobler sex rarely allows to 
~emain unmarried. That by some inexplicable mischance she had 
»0 remained was of course a blessing to her orphaned nephew which 
it would be hard to overrate. John was supposed to be fortunate 
iadeed to have such an aunt. He had been told so from a child. 
She had certainly been kind to him in her way, and perhaps he 
owed her more than he was fully aware of, for it is difficult to fee! 
an exalted degree of gratitude and affection towards a person who 
journeys through life with a snort and a plush reticule, who is 
ever seeking to eat some new thing, and who sleeps heavily in 
the morning over a lapful of magenta crochet work. 

On religious topics also little real sympathy existed between 
the aunt and nephew. Miss Fane was one of those fortunate 
individuals who can derive spiritual benefit and consolation from 
the conviction that they belong to a lost tribe, and that John 
Bull was originally the Bull of Bashan. 

Very wonderful are the dispensations of Providence respecting 
the various forms in which religion appeals to different intellects. 
Miss Fane derived the same peace of mind and support from her 
bull, and what she called “its promises,” as Madeleine did from 
the monster altar candles which she had just introduced into the 
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314 DIANA TEMPEST. 


church at her new home, which were really gas-burners—a pious 
fraud which it was to be hoped a Deity so partial to wax candles, 
especially in the daytime, would not detect. 

Miss Fane had an uneasy feeling, as years went by, that in spite 
of the floods of literature on the subject with which she kept him 
supplied, John appeared to make little real progress towards 
Anglo-Israelitism. Even the pamphlet which she had read aloud 
to him when he was ill, which proved beyond a doubt that the 
unicorn of Ezekiel was the prototype of the individual of that 
genus which now supports the royal arms—even that pamphlet, 
all conclusive as it was, appeared to have made no lasting 
impression on his mind. 

But if the desire to proselytise was her weak point, good 
nature was her strong one. She was always ready, as on this 
occasion, to go to Overleigh or to John’s house in London if her 
presence was required. If she slept heavily amid his guests, it 
was only because “it was her nature to.” 

She slept more heavily than usual on this particular evening, 
for it was chilly, and the ladies had congregated in the music- 
room after dinner, where there was a fire. And a fire always 
reduced Miss Fane to a state of coma. 

Mrs. Courtenay was bored almost to extinction—had been bored 
all day, and all yesterday—but nevertheless her fine countenance 
expressed a courteous interest in the rheumatic pains and Jaeger 
underclothing of one of the elder ladies. She asked appropriate 
questions from time to time, bringing Miss Goodwin, who with 
her brother was dining at the Castle, into the conversation 
whenever she could. 

Miss Goodwin, a gentle placid woman of nine-and-twenty, clad 
in the violent colours betokening small means and the want of 
taste of richer relations, took but little part in the great Jaeger 
question. Her pale eyes under their white eyelashes followed Di 
rather wistfully as the latter rose and left the room to fetch Mrs. 
Courtenay some wool. Between women of the same class, and 
even of the same age, there is sometimes an inequality as great as 
that between royalty and pauperism. 

Soon afterwards the men came in. Miss Fane regained a 
precarious consciousness. The painter dropped into a low chair 
by Mrs. Courtenay, some one else into a seat by Mary; Mr. 
Goodwin addressed himself indiscriminately to Miss Fane, and the 
lady of the surreptitious Jaegers. John, after a glance round the 
room, and a short sojourn on the hearthrug, which proved too hot 
for him, seated himself on a strictly neutral settee away from the 
fire, and took up Punch. Immediately afterwards Di came back. 
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She gave Mrs. Courtenay her wool, and then, instead of 
returning to her former seat by the fire, gathered up her work, 
crossed the room, and sat down on the settee by John. 

The blood rushed to his face. Her quiet unconcerned manner 
stung him to the quick. She spoke to him, but he did not 
answer. Indeed, he did not hear what she said. A moment 
before he had been wondering what excuse he could make for 
getting up and going to her. He had been about to draw her 
attention to the cartoon in a two-days-old Punch, for persons in 
John’s state of mind lose sight of the realities of life. And in the 
presence of half a dozen people she could calmly make her way 
to him, and seat herself beside him, exactly as she might have 
done if he had been her brother. He felt himself becoming paler 
and paler. An entirely new idea was forcing itself upon him like 
a growing physical pain. But there was not time to think of it 
now. He wondered whether there was any noticeable difference 
in his face, and whether his voice would betray him to Di if he 
spoke. He need not have been afraid. Di did not know the 
meaning of a certain stolid look which John’s countenance could 
occasionally take. She was perfectly unconscious of what was 
going on a couple of feet away from her, and picked up her 
stitches in a cheerful silence. Mary Goodwin saw that he was 
vexed, and not being versed in the intricacies of love in its early 
stages, or indeed in any stages, wondered why his face fell when 
his beautiful cousin came to sit by him. 

“ Don’t you sing?’ she said turning to Di. 

“T whisper a little sometimes with the soft pedal down,” said 
Di. “But not in public. There is a painful discrepancy 
between me and my voice. It is several sizes too small for me.” 

“Do whisper a little all the same,” said the painter. 

“John,” said Di, “I am afraid you do not observe that I am 
being pressed to sing by two of your guests. Why don’t you, in 
the language of the Quiver, conduct me to the instrument?” 

The unreasoning delighted pride with which John had until 
now listened to the smallest of Di’s remarks, whether addressed 
to himself or others, had entirely left him. 

“Do sing,” he said, without looking at her, and he rose to light 
the candles on the piano. 

And Di sang. John sat down by Mary, and actually allowed 
the painter to turn over. It was a very small voice, low and clear, 
which, while it disarmed criticism, made one feel tenderly 
towards the singer. John with his hand over his eyes watched 
Di intently. She seemed to have suddenly receded from him to a 
great and inaccessible distance, at the very moment when he had 
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thought they were drawing nearer to each other. He took new 
note of every line of form and feature. There was a growing 
tumult in his mind, a glimpse of breakers ahead. The atmosphere 
of peace and quietude of the familiar room, and the low voice 
singing in the listening silence, seemed to his newly awakened 
consciousness to veil some stern underlying reality the features of 
which he could not see. 

Mary Goodwin, who had the music in her which it is often 
given to those who possess a lesser degree of it to express, left 
John, and, going to the piano, began to turn over Di’s music. 

Presently she set up an old leather manuscript book before Di, 
who, after a moment’s hesitation, began to sing :— 


“Oh, broken heart of mine, 
Death lays his lips to thine; 
His draught of deadly wine 
He proffereth to thee! 
But listen! low and near, 
In thy close-shrouded ear, 
I whisper. Dost thou hear? 
‘ Arise and work with me.’ 
“The death-weight on thine eyes 
Shut out God’s patient skies. 
Cast off thy shroud and rise! 
What dost thou ’mid the dead ? 
Thine idle hands, and cold, 
Once more the plough must hold, 
Must labour as of old. 
Come forth, und earn thy bread.” 


The voice ceased. The accompaniment echoed the stern 
sadness of the last words, and then was suddenly silent. 

What is it in a voice that so mightily stirs the fibre of emotion 
in us? It seemed to John that Di had taken his heart into the 
hollow of her slender hands. 

“Thank you,” said Mary Goodwin after a pause, and one of the 
elder ladies felt it was an opportune moment to express her 
preference for cheerful songs. 

Di had risen from the piano and was gathering up her music. 
Involuntarily John crossed the room, and came and stood beside 
her. He did not know he had done so till he found himself at her 
side. Mary Goodwin turned to Miss Fane to say “Good-night.” 

Di slowly put one piece of music on another, absently turning 
them right side upwards. He saw what was passing through her 
mind as clearly as if it had been reflected in a glass. He stood 
by her watching her bend over the piano. He was unable to 
speak to her or help her. Presently she looked slowly up at him. 
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He had no conception until he tried how difficult it was to meet 
without flinching the quiet friendship of her eyes. 

“John,” she said, “my mother wrote that song. Do you 
remember what a happy innocent kind of look the miniature had? 
She was seventeen then, and she was only four-and-twenty when 
she died. I don’t know how to express it, but somehow the 
miniature seems a very long way off from the song. I am afraid 
there must have been a good deal of travelling between-whiles, 
and not over easy country.” 

John would have answered something, but the Goodwins were 
saying “ Good-night,” and shortly afterwards the others dispersed 
for the night. But John sat up late over the smoking-room fire, 
turning things over in his mind, and vainly endeavouring to nail 
shadows to the wall. It seemed to him as if, while straining 
towards a goal, he had suddenly discovered by the merest accident 
that he was walking in a circle. 


Cuapter XXI. 


Vous me quittez, n’ayant pu voir 
Mon Ame & travers mon silence.— Victor Hugo. 


Ir was Saturday morning. The few guests had departed by an 
early train. The painter cast a backward glance at Overleigh 
and the two figures standing together in the sunshine on the grey 
green steps which, with their wide hospitable balustrade, he had 
sketched so carefully. He was returning to the chastened joys of 
domestic life in London lodgings, to his pretty, young, jaded, fluffy 
wife, and fluffy, delicate child, to the Irish stew, and the warm 
drinking-water, and the blistered gravy of his home life. Sordid 
surroundings have the sad power of making some lives sordid too. 
It requires a rare nobility of character to rise permanently above 
the dirty table-cloth and ill-trimmed paraffin lamp of poor circum- 
stances. Poverty demoralises. A smell of cooking, and, why I 
know not, but especially an aroma of boiled cabbage, can under- 
mine the dignity of existence. A reminiscence of yesterday on 
the morning fork dims the ideals of youth. As he drove away 
between the double row of beeches, with a hand on his boarded 
picture, the poor painter reflected that John was a fortunate kind 
of person. The dog-cart was full of grapes, and peaches, and 
game. Perhaps the power to be generous is one of the most 
enviable attributes of riches. 

“Poor fellow!” said John, as he and Di turned back into the 
cool gloom of the white stone hall. 
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“ He has given granny the sketch of me,” said Di. “He is a 
nice man, but after the first few days he hardly spoke to me, 
which I consider a bad sign in any one. It shows a want of 
discernment; don’t you think so? Alas! We are going away 
this afternoon. I wish, John, you would try and look a little 
more moved at the prospect of losing us. It would be gratifying 
to think of you creeping on all-fours under a sofa after our 
departure, dissolved in tears.” 

John winced, but the reflections of the night before had led to 
certain conclusions, and he answered lightly—that is, lightly for 
him, for he had not an airy manner at the best of times — 

“T am afraid I could not rise to tears. Would a shriek from 
the battlements do?” 

“T should prefer tears,” said Di, who was in a foolish mood this 
morning, in which high spirits take the form of nonsense, 
looking at her cousin, whose sedate and rather impenetrable face 
stirred the latent mischief in her. ‘ Not idle tears, John, that ‘I 
know not what they mean,’ you know, but large solemn drops, 
full man’s size, sixty to a teaspoonful. That’s the measure by 
granny’s medicine glass.” 

She looked very provoking as she stood poising herself on her 
slender feet on the low edge of the hearthstone, with one hand 
holding the stone paw of the ragged old Tempest lion carved on 
the chimney-piece. John looked at her with amused irritation, 
and wished—there is a practical form of repartee eminently satis- 
factory to the masculine mind which an absurd conventionality 
forbids—wished, but what is the good of wishing ? 

“T must go and pack,” said Di with a sigh, “and see how 
granny is getting on. She is generally down before this. You 
won’t go and get lost, will you, and only turn up at luncheon?” 

“Twill be about,” said John. “If I am not in the library, look 
for me under the drawing-room sofa.” 

Di laughed and went lightly away across the grey and white 
stone flags. There was a lamentable discrepancy between his 
feelings and hers which outraged John’s sense of proportion. He 
went into the study and sat down there, staring at the shelves of 
embalmed thought and speculation and aspiration with which at 
one time he had been content to live, which, now that he had 
begun to live, seemed entirely beside the mark. 


Mrs. Courtenay was a person of courage and endurance, but 
even her powers had been sorely tried during the past week. She 
had been bored to the verge of distraction by the people of whom 
she had taken such a cordial leave the night before. There are 
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persons who never, when out visiting, wish to retire to their rooms 
to rest, who never have letters to write, who never take up a book 
downstairs, who work for deep-sea fishermen, and are always ready 
for conversation. Such had been the departed. Miss Fane her- 
self, for whom Mrs. Courtenay professed a certain friendship, was a 
person with whom she would have had nothing in common, whom 
she would hardly have tolerated if it had not been for her nephew. 
But for him she was willing to sacrifice herself even further. She 
had seen undemonstrative men in love before now. Their actions 
had the same bold significance for her as a string of molehills for 
a mole-catcher. She was certain he was seriously attracted, and 
she was determined to give him a fair field, and as much favour as 
possible. That Di had not as yet the remotest suspicion of his 
intentions she regarded as little short of providential, considering 
the irritating and impracticable turn of that young lady’s 
mind. 

Di entered her grandmother’s room, and found that conspirator 
sitting up in bed, looking with rueful interest at a boiled egg and 
untouched rack of toast on a tray before her. Mrs. Courtenay 
always breakfasted in bed, and could generally thank Providence 
for a very substantial meal. 


“Take the tray away, Brown,” said Mrs. Courtenay with. an 
effort. 


“Why, you’ve not touched a single thing, ma’am,” remarked 
Brown reproachfully. 

“T have drunk a little coffee,” said Mrs. Courtenay faintly. 

“Granny, aren’t you well?” asked Di. 

Brown removed the tray, which Mrs. Courtenay’s eyes followed 
regretfully from the room. 

“T am not very well, my love,’ she replied, adjusting her 
spectacles, “but not positively ill. I had a threatening of one of 
those tiresome spasms in the night. I daresay it will pass off in 
an hour or two.” 

Di scrutinised her grandmother remorsefully. 

“T never noticed you were feeling ill when I came in before 
breakfast,” she said. 

“My dear, you are generally the first to observe how I am,” 
returned Mrs. Courtenay hurriedly. “I was feeling better just 
then, but—and we are due at Carnegan to-day. It is very 
provoking.” 

Di looked perturbed. 

“The others are gone,” she said, “even the painter has just 


driven off. Do you think you will be able to travel by the after- 
noon, granny ?” 
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“T am afraid not,” said Mrs. Courtenay, closing her eyes ; “but 
I think—I feel sure I could go to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow is Sunday.” 

“Dear me, so it is,’ said Mrs. Courtenay with mild surprise. 
“To-day is Saturday. It certainly is unfortunate. But after 
all,” she continued, “it could not have happened at a better place. 
Miss Fane is a good-natured person and will quite understand, 
and John is a relation. Perhaps you had better tell Miss Fane I 
am feeling unwell, and ask her to come here; and before you go 
pull down the blinds half-way, and put that sheaf of lost tribes 
and unicorns and stone ages on the bed.” 


What induced John to spend the whole of Saturday afternoon 
and the greater part of a valuable evening at a small colliery town 
some twenty miles distant, it would be hard to say. The fact 
that some days ago he had arranged to go there after the depar- 
ture of his guests did not account for it, for he had dismissed all 
thought of doing so directly he heard that Di and Mrs. Courtenay 
were staying on. It was not important. The following Saturday 
would do equally well to inspect a reading-room he was building, 
and the new shaft of one of his mines, about the safety of which 
he was not satisfied. Yet, somehow or other, when the afternoon 
came, John went. Up to the last moment after luncheon he had 
intended to remain. Nevertheless, he went. The actions of 
persons under a certain influence cannot be predicted or accounted 
for. They can only be chronicled. 

John did not return to Overleigh till after ten o'clock. He 
’ told himself most of the way home that Miss Fane and Di would 
be sure not to sit up later than ten. He made up his mind that 
he should only arrive after they had gone to bed. As he drove 
up through the semi-darkness he looked eagerly for Di’s window. 
There was a light in it. He perceived it with sudden resentment. 
She had gone to bed, then. He should not see her till to-morrow. 
John had a vague impression that he was glad he had been away 
all day, that he had somehow done rather a clever thing. But 
apparently he was not much exhilarated by the achievement. It 
lost somewhat in its complete success. 

And Mrs. Courtenay, who heard the wheels of his dog-cart 
drive up just after Di had wished her “ Good-night,” said aloud in 
the darkness the one word, “ Idiot!” 
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Cuarter XXII. 


Love, how it sells poor bliss 

For proud despair !—Shelley. 
Ir was Sunday morning, and it was something more. There was 
a subtle change in the air, a mystery in the sunshine. Autumn 
and summer were met in tremulous wedlock. But the hand of the 
bride trembled in the bridegroom’s. In the rapture of bridal there 
was a prophecy of parting and death. The birds knew it. In the 
songless silence the robin was practising his autumn reverie. Joy 
and sadness were blent together in the solemn beauty of transition. 

The voice of the brook was sunk to a whisper to-day. Through 
the still air the tangled voices of the church bells came from the 
little grey church in the valley. A rival service was going on in 
the rookery on Moat Hill, in which the congregation joined with 
hoarse unanimity. 

Miss Fane did not go to church in the morning, so John and 
Di went together down the steep path through the wood, across 
the park, over the village beck, and up the low hollowed steps 
into the churchyard. Overleigh was a primitive place. 

The little congregation was sitting on the wall, or standing about 
among the tilted tombstones, according to custom, to see John and the 
clergyman come in. And then there was a general clump and clatter 
after them into church, the bells dropped, and the service began. 

Di and John sat at a little distance from each other in the carved 
Tempest pew. The Tempests were an overbearing race. The 
little rough stone church with its pointed Norman arches was a 
memorial of their race. 

“Lord, Thou hast been our Refuge from one generation to 
another,” was graven in the stones of the wall just before Di’s 
eyes. Beneath was a low arch surmounting the tomb of a knight 
in effigy. Beyond there were more tombs and arches. The building 
was thronged with the sculptured dead of one family—was a 
mortuary chapel in itself. Tattered flags hung where pious hands, 
red with infidel blood, had fastened them. With a simple con- 
fidence in their own importance, and the approval of their Creator, 
the Tempests had raised their memorials and hung their battered 
swords in the house of their God. The very sun himself smote 
not through the gaudy figures of Scripture story, but through the 
painted arms of the Malbys; the penniless pious Malby, who sold 
his land to his clutching Tempest brother-in-law in order to get 
out to the Crusades. 

Had God really been their Refuge from all those bygone 
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generations to this, Di wondered? In these latter days of 
millionaire cheesemongers, who dwell h-less in the feudal castles 
of the poor, what wonder if the faith even of the strongest waxes 
cold ? 

She looked fixedly at John as he went to the reading-desk, and 
stood up to read the first lesson. It was difficult to believe the 
dead were not listening too; that the Knight Templar lying in 
armour, with his drawn sword beside him and broken hands joined, 
did not turn his head a little, pillowed so uncomfortably on his 
helmet, to hear John’s low clear voice. 

And as John read, a feeling of pride in him, not unmixed with 
awe, arose in Di’s mind. All he did and said, even when in his 
gentlest mood—and Di had not as yet seen him in any other—had a 
hint of power in it ; power restrained, perhaps, but existent. How 
strong his iron hand looked touching the book! She could more 
easily imagine it grasping a sword hilt. He stood before her as the 
head of the race, his rugged profile and heavy jaw silhouetted 


in all their native strength and ugliness against the uncompromising 
light of the eastern window. 


She looked at him, and was glad. 

“He will do us honour,” she said to herself. 

Some one else was watching John too. “I will arise and go to 
my Father,’ he read. And Mr. Goodwin closed his eyes, and 
prayed the old worn prayer—our prayers for others are mainly tacit 
reproaches to the Almighty—that God would touch John’s heart. 

Humanity has many sides, but perhaps none more incompre- 
hensible than that represented by the patient middle-aged man 
leaning back in his corner, and praying for John’s soul; none more 
difficult to describe without an appearance of ridicule; for certain 
aspects of character, like some faces, lend themselves to caricature 
more readily than to a portrait. 

Mr. Goodwin was one of that class of persons who belong so 
entirely to a class that it is difficult to individualise them; whose 
peculiar object in life it is to stick in clusters, like limpets, to 
existing, and especially to superseded, forms of religion. Their 
whole constitution and central ganglion consists of one adhesive 
muscle. The quality of that to which they adhere does not appear 
to affect them, provided it is stationary. To their constitution 
movement is torture, uprootal is death. It would be impossible to 
chip Mr. Goodwin from his rock, and hold him up to the scrutiny 
of the reader, without distorting him to a caricature, which is an 
insult to our common nature. Unless he is in the full exercise of 
his adhesive muscle, in company with large numbers of his kind, 
he is nothing. And even then he is not much. 
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Not much? Ah, yes, he is! 

His class has played an important part in all crises of religious 
history. It was instrumental in the crucifixion of Christ. It 
called a new truth blasphemy as fiercely then as now. By its law 
truth must ever be put to death. But when Christianity took 
form it settled on it nevertheless; adhered to it as tenaciously as 
its forbears had done to the Jewish ritual. It resisted, and would 
have burned out, the Reformation; but when the Reformation 
gained bulk enough to stick to, it spread itself upon its surface in 
due course, as it still does to-day. 

Let who will sweat and agonise for the sake of a new truth, or 
a newer and purer form of an old one. There will always be those 
who will stand aside and coldly regard, if they cannot crush, the 
struggle and the heartbreak of the pioneers, and then will enter 
into the fruit of their labours, and complacently point in later 
years to the advance of thought in their time, which they have 
done nothing to advance, but to which, when sanctioned by time 
and custom and the populace, they will adhere. 

John shut the book, and Mr. Goodwin, taken up with his own 
mournful reflections, heard no more of the service until he was 
wakened by the shriek of the village choir— 


“Before Jehovah’s awful throne 
Ye nations bow-wow-wow with sacred joy.” 


When the clergyman had blessed his flock, and the flock had 
hurried with his blessing into the open air, Di and John remained 
behind to look at the nibbled old stone font, engraved with tangled 
signs, and unknown beasts with protruding unknown tongues, 
where little Tempests had whimpered and protested against a 
Christianity they did not understand. The aisle and chancel 
were paved with worn-lettered stones, obliterated memorials of 
forgotten Tempests, who had passed at midnight with flaring 
torches from their first home on the crag to their last in the 
valley. The walls bore record, too. John had put up a tablet to 
his predecessor. It contained only the name and date of birth 
and death, and underneath the single sentence— 


“Until the day break, and the shadows flee away.” 


Di read the words in silence, and then turned the splendour of 
her deep glance upon him. Since when had the bare fact of 
meeting her eyes become so exceeding sharp and sweet, such 
epochs in the day? John writhed inwardly under their gentle 
scrutiny. 

‘‘ You are very loyal,” she said. 
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He felt a sudden furious irritation against her, which took him 
by surprise, and then turned to scornful anger against himself. 
He led the way out of the church into the sad September sun- 
shine, and talked of indifferent subjects till they reached the 
Castle. And after luncheon John went to the library and stared 
at the shelves again, and Miss Fane ambled and grunted to church, 
and Di sat with her grandmother. 

There are some acts of self-sacrifice for which the performers 
will never in this world obtain the credit they deserve. Mrs. 
Courtenay, who was addicted to standing proxy for Providence, 
and was not afraid to take upon herself responsibilities which 
belong to Omniscience alone, had not hesitated to perform such an 
act, in the belief that the cause justified the means. Indeed, in 
her eyes a good cause justified many sorts and conditions of 
means. 

All Saturday and half Sunday she had repressed the pangs of a 
healthy appetite, and had partaken only of the mutton broth and 
splintered toast of invalidism. With a not ill-grounded dread lest 
Di’s quick eyes should detect a subterfuge, she had gone so far as 
to take “heart drops” three times a day from the hand of her 
grand-daughter, and had been careful to have recourse to her tin of 
arrowroot biscuits only in the strictest privacy. But now that 
Sunday afternoon had come, she felt that she could safely relax into 
convalescence. The blinds were drawn up, and she was established 
in an armchair by the window. 

“You seem really better,” said Di. “I should hardly have known 
you had had one of your attacks. You generally look so pale 
afterwards.” 

“Tt has been very slight,” said Mrs. Courtenay, blushing faintly. 
“T took it in time. I shall be able to travel to-morrow. I suppose 
you and Miss Fane went to church this morning.” 

“Miss Fane would not go, but John and I did.” 

Mrs. Courtenay closed her eyes. Virtue may be its own reward, 
but it is gratifying when it is not the only one. 

“Granny,” said Di suddenly, “I never knew, till John told me, 
that my mother had been engaged to his father.” 

“What has John been raking up those old stories for?” 

“T don’t think he raked up anything. He seemed to think I 
knew all about it. He was showing me my mother’s miniature, 
which he had found among his father’s papers. I always supposed 
that the reason you never would talk about her was because you 
had felt her death too much.” 

“T was glad when she died,” said Mis. Courtenay. 

“Was she unhappy then? Father speaks of her rather sadly 
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when he does mention her, as if he had been devoted to her, but 
she had not cared much for him, and had felt aggrieved at his being 
poor. He once said he had many faults, but that was the one she 
could never forgive. And he told me that when she died he was 
away on business, and she did not leave so much as a note or a 
message for him.” 

“Tt is quite true; she did not,” said Mrs. Courtenay, in a sup- 
pressed voice. “I have never talked to you about your mother, 
Di, because I knew if I did I should prejudice you against your 
father, and I have no right to do that.” 

“T think,” said Di, “that now I know a little you had better 
tell me the rest, or I shall only imagine things were worse than 
the reality.” 

So Mrs. Courtenay told her; told her of the little daughter who 
had been born to her in the first desolation of her widowhood, 
round whom she had wrapped in its entirety the love that many 
women divide between husband and sons and daughters. 

She told Di of young Mr. Tempest, then just coming forward 
in political life, between whom and herself a friendship had 
sprung up in the days when he had been secretary to her brother, | 
then in the Ministry. The young man was constantly at her . 

Y 
. 











house. He was serious, earnest, diffident, ambitious. Di reached 

the age of seventeen. Mrs. Courtenay saw the probable result, | 

and hoped for it. With some persons to hope for anything is to | 

remove obstacles from the path of its achievement. i 
“And yet Di,” said Mrs. Courtenay, “I can’t reproach myself. ) 

They were suited to each other. It is as clear to me now as it . 

was then. She did not love him, but I knew she would; and she 

had seen no one else. And he worshipped her. I threw them 

together, but I did not press her to accept him. She did accept 

him, and we went down to Overleigh together. She had—this 

room, I remembered it directly I saw it again. The engagement 

had not been formally given out, and the wedding was not to 

have been till the following spring on account of her youth. I | 

think Mr. Tempest and I were the two happiest people in the | 

world. I felt such entire confidence in him, and I was thankful | 

she should not run the gauntlet of all a beautiful girl is exposed 

to in society. She was as innocent as a child of ten, and as 

unconscious of her beauty—which, poor child, was very great. And 

then he—your father—came to Overleigh. Ten days afterwards 

they went away together, and I—I who had never been parted 

from her for a night since her birth—I never saw her again, 

except once across a room at a party, until four years afterwards, 

when her first child was born. I went to her then. I tried not, 
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for she did not send for me; but she was the only child I had 
ever had, and I remembered my own loneliness when she was born. 
And the pain of staying away became too great, and I went, and 
—she was quite changed. She was not the least like my child, 
except about the eyes; and she was taller. She had grown since 
I had seen her. Mr. Tempest never forgave her, because he loved 
her; but I forgave her at last, because I loved her more than he 
did. I saw her often after that. She used to tell me when your 
father would be away—and he was much away—and then I went to 
her. I would not meet him. We never spoke of her married life. 
It did not bear talking about, for she had really loved him, and it 
took him a long time to break her of it. If you wish to taste to 
the full the bitterness of life, love what is unworthy of love. We 
talked of the baby, and servants, and the price of things, for she 
was very poor. She was loyal to her husband. She never spoke 
about him except once. I remember that day. It was one of 
the last before she died. I found her sitting by the fire reading 
‘Consuelo.’ I sat down by her, and we remained a long time 
without speaking. Often we sat in silence together. You have 
not come to the places on the road, my dear, when somehow words 
are not any use any more, and the only poor comfort left is to 
be with some one who understands and says nothing. When you 
do, you will find silence one degree more bearable than speech. 

“ At last she turned to the book, and pointed to a sentence in it. 
I can see the page now, and the tall French print. ‘ Le caractare 
de cet homme entraine les actions de sa vie. Jamais tu ne le 
changeras.’ 

“<*T think that is true,’ she said. ‘Some characters seem to be 
settled beforehand, like a weathercock with its leaded tail. 
They cannot really change, because they are always changing. 
Nothing teaches them. Happiness, trouble, love, and hate bring 
no experience. They swing round to every wind that blows on 
one pivot always—themselves. There was a time when I am 
afraid I tired God with one name. ‘Jamais tu ne le changeras.’ 
No, never. One changes oneself. That is all. And now, 
instead of reproaching others, I reproach myself—bitterly— 
bitterly.’ 

“« And she never begged my pardon. She once said, when I found 
her very miserable, that it was right that one who had made 
others suffer should suffer too. But those were the only times 
she alluded to the past, and I never did. I did not go to her to 
reproach her. The kind of people who are cut by reproaches 
have generally reproached themselves more harshly than anyone 
else can. She had,I know. It would have been better if she had 
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been less reserved, and if she could have taken more interest in 
little things. But she did not seem able to. Some women—and 
they are the happy ones—can comfort themselves in a loveless 
marriage with pretty notepaper, and tying up the legs of chairs 
with blue ribbon. She could not do that, and I think she suffered 
more in consequence. Those little feminine instincts are not 
given us for nothing. 

“She never gave in until she knew she was dying. Then she 
tried to speak, but she sank rapidly. She said something about 
you, and then smiled when her voice failed her, and gave up the 
attempt. I think she was so glad to go that she did not mind 
anything else much. They held the baby to her as a last chance, 
and made it cry. Oh, Di, how you cried! And she trembled 
very much just for a moment, and then did not seem to take any 
more notice, though they put its little hand against her face. I 
think the end came all the quicker. It seemed too good to be 
true at first... . 

“Don’t cry, my dear. Young people don’t know where trouble 
lies. They think it is in external calamity, and sickness, and 
death. But one does not find it so. The only real troubles are 
those which we cause each other through the affections. Those 
whom we love chasten us. I never shed a single tear for her 
when she died. There had been too many during her life, for I 
loved her better than anything in the world except my husband, 
who died when he was twenty-five and I was twenty-two. You 
often remind me of him. You are a very dear child tome. She 
said she hoped you would make up a little to me, and you haye— 
not a little. I have brought you up differently. I saw my 
mistake with her. I sheltered her too much. I hope I have not 
run into the opposite extreme with you. I have allowed you 
more liberty than is usual, and I have encouraged you to look at 
life for yourself, and to think and act for yourself, and learn by 
your own experience. And now go and bathe your eyes, and see 
if you can find me Fitzgerald’s ‘Omar Khayyam.’ I think I saw 
it last in the morning-room. John and I were talking about it 
on Friday. I daresay he will know where it is.” 


Cuapter XXIII. 
Si tu ne m’aimes pas moi je t’aime. 
Ir was the time of afternoon tea. Miss Fane rolled off the sofa, 


and, with the hydraulic sniff that can temporarily suspend the 
laws of nature, proceeded to pour out tea. Presently John and 
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the dogs came in, and Di, who had found Mrs. Courtenay’s book 
without his assistance, followed. John had not the art of small 
talk. Miss Fane, who was in the habit of attempting the simul- 
taneous absorption of liquid and farinaceous nutriment with a 
perseverance unmarked by success, was necessarily silent, save 
when a caraway-seed took the wrong turn. She seldom spoke in 
the presence of food any more than others do in church. Few 
things apart from the Bull of Bashan commanded Miss Fane’s 
undivided homage; but food never failed, though it was reserved 
for plover’s eggs and the roe of the sturgeon to stir the latent 
emotion of her nature to its depths. 

The dogs did their tricks. Lindo contrived to swallow all his own 
and half Fritz’s portion; but, fortunately for the cause of justice, 
during a muffin-scattering choke on Lindo’s part, Fritz’s long red 
tongue was able to glean together fragments of what he imagined 
he had lost sight of for ever. 

Di inquired whether there were evening service. 

“Fivening service at seven,” said Miss Fane; “supper at a 
quarter past eight.” 

“Do not go to church again,” said John. “Come for a walk 
with me.” 

Di readily agreed. It was very pleasant to her to be with 
John. She had begun to feel that he and she were near akin. 
He was her only first cousin. The nearness of their relationship, 
accounting as it did in her mind for a growing intimacy, 
prevented any suspicion of that intimacy having sprung from 
another source. 

They walked together through the forest in the still opal light 
of the waning day. Through the enlacing fingers of the trees the 
western sun made ladders of light. Breast-high among the 
bracken they went, disturbing the deer; across the heather, 
under the whisper of the pines, down to the still white-reeded 
pools below. 

They sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree, and a faint air 
came by faith across the water from the trees on the further side, 
with a message to the trees on this. Neither talked much. The 
lurking sadness in the air just touched and soothed the lurking 
sadness in Di’s mind. She did not notice John’s silence, for he 
was often silent. She wound a blade of grass round her finger, and 
then unwound it again. John watched her doit. He had noticed 
before, as a peculiarity of Di’s, not observable in other women, 
that whatever she did was interesting. She asked some question 
about the lower pool gleaming before them through the trunks of 
the trees, and he answered absently the reverse of what was true. 
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“Then perhaps we had better be turning back,” she said. 

He rose, and they went back another way, climbing slowly up 
and up by a little winding track through steepest forest places. 
Many burrs left their native twigs to accompany them on their 
way. They showed to great advantage on Di’s primrose cotton 
gown. At last they reached the top of the rocky ridge, and she 
sat down, out of breath, under a group of silver firs, and, taking off 
her gloves, began idly to pick the burrs one by one off the folds 
of her gown. There was no hurry. He sat down by her and 
watched her hands. She put the burrs on a stone near her. 

They were sitting on the topmost verge of the crag, and the 
forest fell away in a shimmer of green beneath their feet to the 
pools below, and then climbed the other side of the valley and 
melted into the purple of the Overleigh and Oulston moors. Far 
away, the steep ridge of the Hambleton and the headland of 
Sutton Brow stood out against the evening sky. Some Tempest 
of bygone days had dared to perpetrate a Greek temple in a 
clearing among the silver firs where they were sitting, but time 
had effaced that desecration of one of God’s high places by trans- 
forming it to a lichened ruin of scattered stones. It was on 
one of these scattered stones that Di was raising a little cairn 
of burrs. 

“Forty-one,” she said at last. “You have not even begun 
your toilet yet, John.” 

No answer. 

The sun was going down unseen behind a bar of cloud; a 
purple light was on the hills. Their faces showed that they saw 
the glory; but the twilight deepened over all the nearer land. 
Slowly the sun passed below the leaden bar, and looked back 
once more in full heaven, and drowned the world in light. Then 
with dying strength he smote the leaden bar to one long line of 
quivering gold, and sank dimly, redly, to the enshrouding west. 
All colour died. The hills were gone. The land lay dark; but 
far across the sky, from north to south, the line of light remained. 

Di had watched the sunset alone. John had not seen it; his 
eyes were fixed on her calm face with the western glow upon it. 
She did not even notice that he was looking at her. One of her 
ungloved hands lay on her knee, so near to him, yet so immeasur- 
ably far away. Could he stretch across the gulf to touch it? 
His expressionless face took some meaning at last. He leaned a 
little towards her, and laid his hand on hers. 

She started violently, and dropped her sunset thoughts like a 
surprised child its flowers. Even a less vain man than John 
might have been cut to the quick by the sudden horrified 
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bewilderment of her face, and of the dazzled light-blinded eyes 
which turned to peer at him with such unseeing distress. 

“Oh, John!” she said, “not you;” and she put her other 
hand quickly for one second on his. 

“Yes,” he said, “ that is just it.” 

Her mouth quivered painfully. 

“T thought,” she said, “we were——- Surely we are 
friends.” 

“No,” said John, mastering the insane emotion which had 
leapt within him at the touch of her hand; “we never were, 
and we never shall be. I will have nothing to do with any 
friendship of yours. I’m not a beggar to be shaken off with 
coppers ; I want everything or nothing.” 

Her manner changed ; her self-possession came back. 

“T am sorry it must be nothing,” she said gently; and she 
tried quietly but firmly to withdraw her hand. 

His grasp on it tightened ever so little, but in an unmistakable 
manner, and she instantly gave up the attempt. 

A splendid colour mounted slowly to her face. She drew 
herself up. Her lightning-bright intrepid eyes met his without 
flinching. They looked hard at each other in the waning light. 
Once again they seemed to measure swords as at the moment 
when they first met. Each felt the other formidable; there was 
no slightest shred of disguise between them. There was a 
breathless silence. 

Di went through a frightful revulsion of mind; the sunset 
and the light along the sky seemed to have betrayed her. These 
pleasant days had been in league against her, and now, goaded by 
the grasp of his hand on hers, her mind made one headlong rush at 
the goal towards which these accomplices had been luring her. 
Where were they leading her? Glamour dropped dead ; marriage 
remained. To become this man’s wife, to merge her life in his, 
to give up everything into the hand that still held hers, the 
pressure of which was like a claim! He had only laid his hand 
upon her hand ; but it seemed to her that he had laid it upon her 
soul. Her whole being rose up against him in sudden passionate 
antagonism horrible to bear, and all the time she knew instinctively 
that he was stronger than she. 

John saw and understood that mental struggle almost with 
compassion, yet with an exultant sense of power over her. One 
conviction of the soul ever remains unshaken—that whom we 
understand is ours to have and to hold. 

He deliberately released her hand. She did not make the 
slightest movement at regaining possession of it. John wrestled 
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with his voice, and forced it back, harsh and unfamiliar, to do 
his bidding. 

“Di,” he said, “I believe in truth even between men and 
women. I know what you are feeling about me at this moment. 
Well, that, even that, is better than a mistake; and you were 
making one. You had not the faintest suspicion of what has 
been the one object of my life since the day I first met you. 
The fault was mine, not yours; you could not see what was not 
on the surface to be seen. You would have gone on for the 
remainder of your natural life liking me in a way I—I cannot 
tolerate, if I had not—done as I did. I have not the power like 
some men of showing their feelings; I can’t say the little things 
and do the little things that come to others by instinct. My 
instinct is to keep things to myself. I always have—till now.” 

Silence again—a silence which seemed to grow in a moment to 
such colossal dimensions that it was hardly credible a voice would 
have power to break it. 

The twilight had advanced suddenly upon them. The young 
pheasants crept and called among the bracken; the night-birds 
passed swift and silent as sudden thoughts. 

Di struggled with an unreasoning furious anger, which, like a 
fiery horse, took her whole strength to control. 

“T love you,” said John, “and I shall go on loving you, and it 
is better you should know it.” 

And she became aware that her anger was but a little thing 
beside his. 

“What is the good of telling me,” she said, “‘ what I—what you 
know I—don’t wish to hear ?” 

“What good?” said John fiercely, his face working. ‘Great 
God! do you imagine I have put myself through the torture of 
making myself intolerable to you for no purpose? Do you think 
that you can dismiss me with a few angry words? What good? 
The greatest good in the world, which I would turn heaven and 
earth to win—which, please God, I will win!” 

Di became as white as he. He was too strong, this man, with 
his set face and clenched trembling hands. She was horribly 
frightened, but she kept a brave front. She turned towards him 
and would have spoken, but her lips only moved. 

“You need not speak,” he said more gently. “You cannot 
refuse what you have not been asked for. I ask nothing of you. 
Do you understand? Nothing! When I ask it will be time 
enough to refuse. It is getting late; let us go home.” 
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CHapter XXIV. 


Those who have called the world profane have succeeded in making it 

so.—J. H. Thom. 
Tuer dreams of youth and love so frequently fade unfulfilled into 
“the light of common day ” that it is a pleasure to be able to 
record that Madeleine saw the greater part of hers realised. She 
was received with what she termed éclat in her new neighbour- 
hood. She remarked with complacency that everybody made much 
too much of her ; that she had been quite touched by the enthusi- 
asm of her reception. It was an ascertained fact that she would 
open the hunt ball with the President—a point on which her 
maiden meditation had been much exercised. The Duchess of 
Southark was among the first to call upon her. If that lady’s 
principal motive in doing so was curiosity to see what kind of 
wife Sir Henry, or, as he was called in his own county, “the 
Solicitor-General,” had at length procured, Madeleine was com- 
fortably unaware of the fact. After that single call, the duration 
of which was confined to nine minutes, Madeleine spoke of the 
Duchess as “ kindness and cordiality itself.” 

She was invited to stay at Alvery, and afterwards to fill her 
house for a fancy ball, in October, in honour of the coming of age 
of Lord Elver, the Duke’s eldest son, and chief thorn in the flesh ; 
a young man of great promise “when you got to know him,” as 
Madeleine averred, in which case few shared that advantage with 
her. 

Other invitations poured in. The neighbourhood was really 
surprised at the grace and beauty of the bride—considering. It 
was soon rumoured that she was a saint as well; that she read 
prayers every morning at Cantalupe, which the stablemen were 
expected to attend, and taught in the Sunday-school. The 
ardent young vicar of the parish, who had hitherto languished 
unsupported and misunderstood at Sir Henry’s door, in the flapping 
draperies that so well become the church militant, was enthusi- 
astic about her. She was what he called “a true woman.” Those 
who use this expression best know what it means. Processions, 
monster candles, crucifixes, and other ingredients of the homeo- 
pathy of religion, swam before his mental vision. The little 
illegal side-altar, to which his two “ crosses,” namely, the church- 
wardens, had objected, but without which his soul could not rest 
in peace, was reinstated after a conversation with Madeleine. A 
promise on that lady’s part to embroider an altar-cloth for the 
same was noised abroad. 
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Sir Henry was jubilant at his wife’s popularity, which lost 
nothing from her comments on it. Although nearly six months 
had elapsed since his marriage, he was still in a state of blind 
adoration—an adoration so blind that none of the ordinary events 
by which disillusion begins had any power to affect him. 

He was not conscious that once or twice during the season in 
London he had been duped ; that the jealousy which had flamed 
up so suddenly against Archie Tempest had more grounds than 
the single note he found in his wife’s pocket, when in a fit of 
clumsy fondness he had turned out all its contents on her knee, 
solely to cogitate and wonder over them. He had a habit which 
tried her more than his slow faculties had any idea of, of examining 
Madeleine’s belongings. His admiring curiosity had no suspicion 
in it. He liked to look at them solely because they were hers. 

One day, shortly after their arrival at Cantalupe, when he was 
sitting in stolid inconvenient sympathy in her room, whither she 
had vainly retreated from him on the plea of a headache, he 
occupied himself by opening the drawers of her dressing-table 
one after the other, investigating with aboriginal interest small 
boxes of hairpins, curling-irons, and that various assortment of 
feminine gear which the hairdresser elegantly designates as 
“toilet requisites.” At last he peeped into a box where, carefully 
arranged side by side, were the dearest of curls on tortoiseshell 
combs which he had often seen on his wife’s head, and some 
smaller much becrimped bodies which filled him with wondering 
dislike—hair caricatured frisettes. 

“What are you doing?” said Madeleine faintly, lying on the 
sofa with her back to him, holding her salts to her nose. Oh, 
if he would only go away, this large dreadful man, and leave her 
half an hour in peace, without hearing him clear his throat and 
sniff! On the contrary, he came and sat down by her, chuckling, 
holding the curls and frisettes in his thick hands. She dropped 
her smelling-bottle and looked at them in an outraged silence. 
Was there, then, no sanctity, no privacy in married life? Was 
everything about her to be made common and profane? She 
hated Sir Henry at that moment. As long as he had remained 
an invoice accompanying the arrival of coveted possessions, she 
had felt only a vague uneasiness about him. Directly he became, 
after the wedding, a heavy bill demanding cash payment “ to 
account rendered,” she had found that the marriage market is not 
a very cheap one after all. 

Sir Henry was not the least chagrined at a discovery which 
might have tried the devotion of a more romantic lover. 

“Why, Maddy,” he said, “ you are much too young and pretty 
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to wear this sort of toggery. Leave ’em to the old dowagers, my 
dear,” and he dropped them into the fire. 

She saw them burn, but she made no sign. Presently, how- 
ever, when he had left her, she began to ery feebly, for even 
feminine fortitude has its limits. She was in reality satisfied with 
her marriage on the whole, though she was wiping away a few 
natural tears at this moment. But in this class of union there is 
generally one item which is found almost intolerable—namely, 
the husband. He really was the only drawback in this case. 
The furniture, the house, the southern aspect of the reception 
rooms, everything else was satisfactory. The park was hand- 
somer than she had expected. And she had not known there was 
a silver dinner-service. It. had been a love-match as far as that 
was concerned. If Henry himself had only been different, 
Madeleine often reflected! If he had not been so red, and if he 
had had curly hair, or any hair at all! But whose lot has not 
some secret sorrow ? 

So Madeleine cried a little, and then wiped her eyes, and fell to 
thinking of her gown for the fancy ball at Alvery next month. 
She called to mind Di’s height and regal figure with a pang. 
Perhaps, after all, she had been unwise in asking her dear friend, 
whom it would be difficult to eclipse, for this particular ball. 
Madeleine was under the impression that she was “having Di” 
out of good nature. This was her tame caged motive, kept for 
the inspection of others, especially of Di. Nevertheless there 
were others which were none the less genuine because they did 
not wait to have salt put on their tails, and invariably flew away 
at the approach of strangers. 

Madeleine had not remembered to be good-natured until a 
certain obstacle to the completion of her ball party, as she 
intended, had arisen. The subject of young men was one which 
she had approached with the utmost delicacy ; for, according to 
Sir Henry, all young men—at least, all good-looking ones—were 
fools and oafs, whom he was not going to have wounding his 
birds. She agreed with him entirely, but reminded him of the 
Duchess’s solemn injunction to bring a party of even numbers. 

Sir Henry at last gave in so far as to propose an elderly 
Colonel. Madeleine in turn suggested Lord Hemsworth, who was 
allowed to be “a good sort,” and was invited. 

“Then we ought to have Miss Di Tempest if we have Hems- 
worth,” said Sir Henry, blowing like a grampus, as his manner 
was in moments of inspiration. “I’m quite a matchmaker 
now I’m married myself. Ask her to meet him, Maddy. She’s 
your special pal, ain’t she?” 
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Madeleine felt that she required strength greater than her 
own to bear with a person who says “ain't” and “a good sort,” 
and designates a lady friend as a “ pal.” 

She pressed the silver knob of her pencil to her lips. There 
was, she remarked, no one whom she would like to have so much 
as Di; but Mr. Lumley was her next suggestion, and Sir Henry 
slapped himself on the leg, and said he was the very thing. 

“We want one other man,” said Madeleine, reflectively, after a 
few more had passed through the needle’s eye of Sir Henry’s criti- 
cism. “ Let me see. Oh! there’s Captain Tempest. He dances 
well.” 

“‘T won’t have him,” said Sir Henry at once, his eyes assuming 
their most prawn-like expression. “ You may have his cousin if 
you like, the owl with the jowl as Lumley calls him—Tempest of 
Overleigh.” 

“He is sure to be asked to the house itself, being a relation,” 
said Madeleine, dropping the subject of Archie instantly. She did 
not recur to it again. But after their return home from the visit 
to the Hemsworths, at which she had met Di, she told her husband 
she had invited Di for the fancy ball as he had wished her to do. 

“Me?” said Sir Henry, reddening. “Lord bless me, what do I 
want with her?” And it was some time before he could be made 
to recollect what he had said nearly a month ago about asking Di 
to meet Lord Hemsworth. 

“You forget your own wishes more quickly than I do,” she 
said, putting her hand in his. 

He did, by Jove, he did; and he bent over the little hand and 
kissed it, while she noticed how red the back of his neck was. 
When he became unusually apoplectic in appearance, as at this 
moment, Madeleine always caught a glimpse of herself as a young 
widow, and the idea softened her towards him. If he were once 
really gone without any possibility of return, she felt that she 
could have said, “ Poor Henry!” 

“The only awkward part about having asked Di,” said Made- 
leine, after a pause, “is that Mrs. Courtenay does not allow her to 
visit alone.” 

“Well, my dear, ask Mrs. Courtenay. I like her. She has 
always been very civil to me.” 

She had indeed. 

“T don’t like her very much myself,’ said Madeleine. ‘“ She is 
so worldly, and I think she has made Di so. And she would be 
the only older person, as you know you decided it should be a 
young party this time. It is very awkward Di not being able to 
come alone, at her age. She evidently wanted me to ask her 
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brother to bring her, who, she almost told me, was anxious to 
meet Miss Crupps, the carpet heiress; but I did not quite like to 
ask him without your leave.” 

“ Ask him by all means,” said Sir Henry, entirely oblivious of 
his former refusal. ‘‘ After that poor little girl, is he? Well, 
we'll sit out together, and watch the love-making, eh?” 

Madeleine experienced a tremor wholly unmixed with com- 
punction at gaining her point. She would have been aware, if 
she had read it in a book, that any one who had acted as she had 
done had departed from the truth in suggesting that Di could not 
visit alone. She would have felt also that it was reprehensible in 
the extreme to invite to her house a man who had secretly, 
though not without provocation, made love to her since her 
marriage. 

But just in the same way that what we regret as conceit in 
others we perceive to be a legitimate self-respect in ourselves, so 
Madeleine, as on previous occasions, “saw things very differently.” 

She was incapable of what she called “a low view.” She had 
often “frankly” told herself that she took a deep interest in 
Archie. She had put his initials against some of her favourite 
passages in her morocco manual. She prayed for him on his 
birthday, and sometimes when she woke up and looked at her 
luminous cross at night, she believed that she had a great 
influence for good over him, which it was her duty to use. She 
was sincere in her wish to proselytise, but the sincerity of an 
insincere nature is like the kernel of a deaf nut: a mere shred of 
undeveloped fibre. What Madeleine wished to believe became a 
reality to her. Gratification of a very common form of variety 
was a religious duty. She wrote to Archie with a clear con- 
science, and after he accepted, had a box of autumn hats down 
from London. 
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{a Sontaine. 


Wao shall express the charm of La Fontaine? It is easy to say 
what one means about the bottomless depth of Molitre’s knowledge 
of human folly, and his boundless power of putting that know- 
ledge to effective purpose on a stage, or about Boileau’s admirable 
wit, and still more admirable good sense; or again about Racine’s 
formal perfections, or De Musset’s force of passion; but charm, 
such charm as everyone who possesses a sense of humour and a 
little French, has felt in La Fontaine, is another thing altogether, 
and one far more difficult to define. Brilliancy, eloquence, 
passion, wit, are all things definitely felt—things of which, rightly 
or wrongly, we fancy ourselves to be easily able to give a clear 
account: but that quality by virtue of which a man’s books make 
us wish to know him, and think of him as a delightful person to 
meet strolling in the Elysian fields, is a far less visible thing, less 
tangible, less easy to get hold of. 

And it is also a far rarer thing. Herodotus has it, alone among 
the Greeks, I think, unless Plato should be added. Horace has it 
more than anyone among the Romans: La Fontaine more than 
anyone who ever lived. It may come more easily to the French 
than to other people, for several of their great writers, Moliére 
and Montaigne, for instance, have at least a touch of it. But 
there is nothing it is so much afraid of as rhetoric, and the 
tendency to rhetoric is the besetting sin of French literature: so 
that it is only the very elect that can be saved. They are by no 
means necessarily the greatest men. The greatest, in fact, can 
hardly stoop to possess charm: Who could think of being familiar 
with Dante or Milton, or dare to break in lightly upon the 
Olympian dignity of Goethe? Our place in their presence would 
be at their feet ; our feelings before them would be reverence and 
awe, and, if also love, the humble, grateful, half-fearful love of the 
pupil for the master ; and if we had to confess ourselves to them, 
and lay out before them all our weaknesses and worse than weak- 
nesses exactly as they are, it would be with a shy if not with a 
guilty shrinking that we should do it. But Herodotus, we are 
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sure, would only smile at us, Horace would still find a place for 
us at supper, La Fontaine would at worst laugh at us in a fable. 
And it is men of this sort that possess charm. They do not need 
an intellect of the very highest order, but their intelligence must 
be intensely alive, full of curiosity, receptive of influences from 
every side, instinct with sympathy for the most varied characters, 
and for forms of life the most unlike their own. Everything 
interests them, nothing absorbs them. They are lookers-on at 
the great games of religion, and politics, and fortune played by 
other men, and they watch each rise and fall with amused 
curiosity, chronicle it, point its moral, and pass by. Herodotus 
puts them all alike down in his note-book: the Thracians who 
make lamentations when their children are born, the Persians 
who hold their state councils first in the evening when drunk, 
and then again when sober in the morning; Croesus, who mis- 
understands wise sayings, and obstinately inclines to think him- 
self happy although not dead ; and Xerxes impiously and recklessly 
refusing to turn back from his expedition into Greece, although 
warned by so clear a portent as that of a mare being delivered of a 
hare ; and no doubt he would have added, if he had known of them, 
that delightful people the Celts, who, according to Aristotle, pushed 
their courage beyond the due mean, being afraid neither of earth- 
quakes nor of breakers: all in his eyes simply curious items in 
the long list of human eccentricities. That is the mood: it 
comes out one way of course in a historian, and another in a poet; 
but it is the same spirit, the same cast of mind, large and tolerant, 
and above all, perhaps, gifted with a sense of humour. It sounds 
strange at first to find La Fontaine saying :— 


“On cherche les rieurs; et moi je les évite 
Cet art veut, sur tout autre, un supréme mérite: 
Dieu ne créa que pour les sots 
Les méchants diseurs de bons mots.” 


but there is nothing that spoils pleasant company so much as the 
presence of a bore who is always wanting to say something good ; 
and the man of genuine humour is the first to resent a nuisance 
of that sort. One may be quite sure that no one enjoyed a really 
good thing more than La Fontaine. But it must be perfectly 
natural and simple: there must be absolutely nothing like atti- 
tudinising. That is why the French, whose national brightness 
and amiability take them half-way to the posssession of charm, 
have not produced more writers possessing it. They have been 
too like the bull in La Fontaine’s fable of ‘The Man and tho 
Serpent’ : 
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“Faisons taire 
Cet ennuyeux déclamateur : 
Il cherche de grand mots.” 


That has been a weak point in French literature, and in the 
character of the French nation, from Corneille to Victor Hugo. 
And I suppose nowhere but in France could that theatrical flourish 
of M. Carnot’s, “ J’embrasse la Russie,” at which Punch and every- 
body else was laughing the other day, have been perpetrated. 
Things of that sort are quite fatal to charm; but the simple fact 
that a man, without going so far as that, never lets himself be 
seen in his books, except in a sort of Court dress, is nearly equally 
fatal. We cannot pretend to know Corneille, or Racine, or 
Bossuet. They are voices from behind a curtain which is never 
raised. Even the ever-delightful Molitre, like Shakespeare, very 
rarely betrays to us which of his hundred voices is his own. But 
with the men of whom I am speaking it is just the opposite. 
The face is always peering from behind the curtain. 


*Bornons ici cette carriére: 
Les longs ouvrages me font peur.” 


says La Fontaine at the end of the first half of his fables, and we 
think at once of the easy-going bonhomme, who early in life 
found theological studies a weariness of the flesh, gave them up 
without hesitation, and “lived happily ever afterwards,” like a 
princess in a fairy tale. And the beautiful ending of the fable of 
‘The Two Pigeons’ is not only fuller of poetry than much of La 
Fontaine, but also, we cannot help feeling it, a heart confession from 
a man who was nearly always in love after one fashion or another :— 


“ Amants, heureux amants, voulez-vous voyager ? 
Que ce soit aux rives prochaines. 
Soyez-vous lun 4 l'autre un monde toujours beau, 
Toujours divers, toujours nouveau : 
Tenez-vous lieu de tout, comptez pour rien le reste. 
J’ai quelquefois aimé: je n’aurais pas alors, 
Contre le Louvre et ses trésors, 
Contre le firmament et sa voite céleste, 
Changé les bois, changé les lieux 
Honorés pur les pas, éclairés par les yeux 
De Vaimable et jeune bergére 
Pour qui, sous le fils de Cythére, 
Je servis, engagé par mes premiers serments. 
Hélas! quand reviendront de semblables moments ? 
Faut-il que tant d’objets si doux et si charmants 
Me laissent vivre au gré de mon Ame inquiéte ? 
Ah! si mon cceur osait encore se renflammer! 
Ne sentirai-je plus de charme qui m’arréte? 
Ai-je passé le temps d’aimer ?” 
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Who can miss the personal note here? and who can refuse to 
be charmed by it ? And yet we too often treat this book of fables, 
the most perfect thing perhaps in French poetry, as nothing more 
than a story-book for children, and leave it to the tender mercies 
of the schoolroom and the French governess! The fact is that 
La Fontaine is the true French Homer, as I think Sainte Beuve 
first called him. More than any other of the great French 
classics except Molitre, he speaks to all the world, and it is only 
the fact that his best-known work is called ‘Fables’ that has 
stood in the way of his being recognised as what he is. No one 
is more human than La Fontaine. If he can hardly be said to be 
one of those rarely gifted men who see life “ whole,” he at least 
sees a large part of it, and his criticism of life, if it lays no claim 
to the profundity of the greatest men, is at least everywhere 
large, tolerant, shrewd, kindly, and touched with a delightful 
humour. His wisdom may be worldly wisdom, but it is the best 
sort of worldly wisdom—genial and epicurean, without a touch of 
cunning or greed. He takes the world as he finds it, and makes 
the best of it: which is after all exactly what most of us have to 
do; and if we want to learn how to do it, we cannot go to a 
pleasanter school than La Fontaine’s. 

And there is another thing. He has a unique place in French 
literary history. He stands between the old and the new, and 
has learnt the clearness and order of the age of Louis XIV., 
without unlearning the freedom and humour of the French of the 
Renaissance. Above all, though he lived chiefly in Paris, he still 
breathes in his writings the fresh air of the country, which his 
contemporaries and successors were exchanging for the close 
atmosphere of the Court and the capital. He still knows the 
French peasant, and his curé, and his seigneur, and all the varied 
population of the fields, And that is a help to his popularity: 
the land and the people who live on it are the same from genera- 
tion to generation, while the town life of one century is unin- 
telligible or ridiculous to the next. 

And so for all these reasons La Fontaine has a place in our 
hearts such as no other French poet can claim. We love him, 
and laugh with him, even at him sometimes, and, as I said, should 
like some day to come across him in the Elysian fields. That is 
how people have always felt towards him, and we cannot help 
believing that the servant girl was right when she said that 
“God would never have the heart to send him to hell.” Even in 
the days of the Terror the mere name of La Fontaine saved his 
great grand-daughter from the guillotine. And yet, if you ask 
what makes everyone so fond of him, I can hardly say: not his 
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virtues, certainly, for he had very few; there is very little in his 
life that we can grow enthusiastic about, and a good deal, I am 
afraid, which we had better leave alone. He is anything but 
a hero, and if I were pressed to say why we almost love him, 
I could only fall back upon my first answer and say, for his 
charm. 

The truth is that his life was the pleasant easy-going life 
natural to an Epicurean born with enough to live on, and in days 
before people thought there was any crime in being comfortable. 
His father had a place in the forestry department at Chateau 
Thierry, a town on the Marne, about fifty or sixty miles from 
Paris. He seems to have done two important things for his son, 
besides his part in bringing him into the world. When La Fon- 
taine was about twenty-six, he handed over his place to him, and 
presented him with a girl of fifteen for his wife. Neither gift 
can be said to have been very successful, for La Fontaine 
neglected the forests, and deserted his wife. There was no public 
scandal, and certainly no divorce; they lived some years together, 
and had a son, and for a long time after that they occasionally 
corresponded and even met; but Madame La Fontaine was a 
frivolous and unpractical woman, just the sort of wife to be 
impossible for a helplessly unbusiness-like man of the stamp of 
La Fontaine, who wanted a wife who could look after him, and 
see that he did not forget his dinner or put his clothes on inside 
out. And in fact something of this sort became necessary for 
him in the end; and after the death of the Duchess of Orleans, 
in whose household he had had a place, his friend Madame de la 
Sablitre took him to live in her house, and he lived there for 
twenty years, remaining even when she broke up her establish- 
ment: (“J’ai renvoyé tout mon monde,” she said, “je n’ai gardé 
que mon chien, mon chat, et La Fontaine”); and indeed staying 
there even after she herself had left it to devote herself entirely 
to hospital nursing, and when he left it at her death, it was only 
to go to his friend d’Hervart, in whose house he died. Everyone 
knows the story of M. d’Hervart meeting him in the street after 
Madame de la Sabliére’s death, and saying, “‘ My dear La Fontaine, 
I was just looking for you to ask you to come and live with me ;” 
and La Fontaine’s answer, “I was on my way there” (j’y 
allais). It is often said that we can show nothing like the 
ancient friendships; but what Roman friendship is so complete 
as this? 

Born in 1621, and married in 1647, La Fontaine continued to 
live with his wife at Chiteau Thierry, and discharge his official 
duties after a fashion—no doubt his own fashion—till about 1654, 
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when one Jannart, a relation of his wife’s, who held some post 
under Fouquet, the all-powerful controller of the finances, took 
him to Paris and presented him to Fouquet, who at once added 
La Fontaine to the crowd of men of letters under his patronage, 
and gave him a pension of a thousand francs. From that time 
Paris was La Fontaine’s home, though for many years he paid 
an annual visit to Chateau Thierry, generally accompanied by 
Boileau and Racine. His relations with Fouquet do him as much 
honour as anything in his life; for when Fouquet fell in 1661, 
struck down in a moment by Louis XIV.’s sudden outbreak of 
furious suspicion as by a thunderbolt out of a clear sky, La 
Fontaine did not desert him, as his political partisans did, 
but did all the little he could for him: wrote letters to friends, 
and an ode to the king asking for his pardon, and finally that 
lament over his patron’s fall which is among the finest of French 
elegies. 

C'est étre innocent que d’étre malheureux was a doctrine certain 
to commend itself to the good-natured La Fontaine, who had not 
a grain of vindictiveness in his composition, and was besides in 
favour of everyone enjoying himself. La Fontaine’s friend Jan- 
nart shared Fouquet’s disgrace, and had to retire to Limoges; 
and La Fontaine accompanied him on his journey, of which he 
has left us a charming picture in the letters he wrote to his wife 
on the way. Perhaps some wives would be content to be deserted 
by their husbands if their absence were productive of such letters 
as La Fontaine’s. Translation does not improve them, but I 
suppose I must translate. He enjoyed himself immensely, in 
spite of their rather melancholy circumstances: “ Really,” he says 
with the naiveté of a child, “it is a pleasure to travel; one 
always comes across something worth seeing. I can’t tell 
you how good the butter we have here is.” First it is a fine 
garden that delights him, more than any luxury or grandeur, he 
says— 

“De quoi sert tant de dépense? 
Les grands ont beau s’en vanter: 


Vive la magnificence 
Qui ne coiite qu’a planter!” 


And then a few days later, with amiable inconsistency, he is loud 
in his praises of the great Cardinal’s splendid palace at Richelieu ! 

Altogether he seems to have enjoyed himself very much, and 
gives us pleasant enough pictures of himself and his party, worth 
quoting, as there are very few of his letters left. Here is what 
he writes from Amboise :— 
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“Your uncle’s occupations and mine at Clamart were very different. 
He did nothing worth speaking of, only such amusing things as expeditions 
to this place and that, lawsuits and other business. It was just the 
opposite with me: I strolled about and went to sleep, and spent my time 
with the ladies who came to see us. 

“We left very early on Sunday. Madame C and our aunt went 
with us as far as Bourg-la-Reine. We waited there nearly three hours: 
and to make the time pass quicker, or to make it pass still slower (I don’t 
know which I ought to say), we heard the village mass. There was nothing 
wanting, procession, holy water, hymn and the rest. Luckily for us, the 
curé was an ignoramus and did not preach. At last, by God’s grace, 
came the coach; the king’s servant was there: there were no monks, but 
to make up for them, three women, a commercial traveller, who never said 
a word, and a lawyer who never stopped singing, and sang very badly—he 
was carrying home four volumes of songs. Among the three women was 
one from Poitou, who said she was a countess: she seemed young enough, 
and of a tolerable figure, appeared bright and lively, kept her name to her- 
self, and had just been to law to get a separation from her husband; all 
qualities of good augury; and I should have found my way to a flirtation 
if only she had been pretty, but without that nothing attracts me; it’s 
the chief thing, in my opinion, and I defy you to find me a particle of wit 
in a plain woman.” 





After these alarming revelations, it is no wonder that he 
thought it best to blow his marital trumpet, which he does in 
the next letter. 


“See how good I am; it is just midnight, and we have to be up before 
the sun, in spite of the fact that he promised before he went to bed to be 
on the move extremely early. And yet here am I, child of sleep and idle- 
ness as I am, employing these hours which are so precious to me, in telling 
you all about our doings. Let people talk to me after this of husbands 
who have sacrificed themselves to their wives. I consider I beat 
them all.” 


Later on when they got into a dull country, they took to 
religious controversy to keep themselves awake. 


“La dispute est d’un grand secours: 
Sans elle on dormirait toujours.” 


The Huguenots were still in the land in those days, and the 
Poitou lady was one, while the king’s footman, who travelled with 
them, was a fervent son of Holy Church, as became a footman of 
Louis XIV. “He undertook to show the lady that her religion 
was worth nothing for many reasons: amongst others because 
Luther had had a quantity of illegitimate children, and because 
Huguenots never go to mass; he advised her to be converted, 
unless she wished to go to hell, for purgatory was too good for 
people of that sort. The lady betook herself to the Bible, 
and asked where it spoke of pargatory; meanwhile the lawyer 
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sang, and M. Jannart and I slept.” With one eye, or at least 
one ear, open, one may suppose, by the account he gives of the 
argument. 

He never had the taste of his time for theological controversy, 
from his days in the seminary onwards; and when all Paris was 
exciting itself about the Molinist question, he astounded every- 
one by saying simply that he thought it a nuisance. 

There is a story too of a saying of his about St. Augustine, 
which amusingly illustrates his theological attitude. He and 
Racine and some others were spending one afternoon with Boileau, 
and Boileau’s brother, a doctor of the Sorbonne, was holding 
forth rather pompously and professionally upon the merits of the 
great Bishop of Hippo. La Fontaine appeared to be dreaming 
in his usual absent-minded way, and nobody thought he was 
listening, when to the surprise of every one he looked up, and 
with an air of great interest asked him, “s'il croyait que St. 
Augustin eit plus d’esprit que Rabelais.” (I would translate if 
only esprit were translatable). The learned doctor, I am 
bound to add, saved the saint’s dignity and his own surprisingly 
well. He turned to La Fontaine, examined him critically from 
head to foot, and then said, “ Are you aware, M. de la Fontaine, 
that you have got one of your stockings on inside out?” “Ce 
qui était vrai,” adds the chronicler. 

One more picture of him. This time he is not asleep—or 
not altogether—but strolling by distraction in the garden of an 
hotel, which he had mistaken for his own, and so buried in the 
interesting author, whom the French call by that deliciously 
absurd name Tite-Live, that he forgets his dinner altogether, and 
would have been too late for it, if a servant had not come to 
arouse him from his Roman reveries. What a picture, not only 
of La Fontaine, but of his day! How many people nowadays 
find Livy exciting enough to make them forget dinner ? 


It was worth giving a few stories of this sort, because there is 
nothing else in La Fontaine’s life but little things of this kind. 
He has no history, and after Fouquet’s fall there are no events to 
mark his years by, except the publication of his various works ; 
his election to the Academy, in spite of Louis XIV.’s opposition ; 
his illness in 1692; his final and sincere regrets for all that had 
given cause of scandal in his life, and still more in some of 
his writings; his public profession before the Academy of his 
repentance; his strict and serious life during his closing 
years, and his death in April, 1695. No man of his time 
had won more universal love and admiration; Moliére, Racine, 
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Boileau, La Bruyére the moralist, Madame de Sévigné the 
woman of the world, and last, perhaps also best, Fénelon, 
saintliest of men who have lived in Courts since the days of 
Marcus Aurelius, all praised the poet with emphatic enthusiasm, and, 
if all did not know the man well enough to love him, those who 
did made up for the rest by the loyalty and warmth of their 
affection. 

La Fontaine’s fame must rest mainly upon his ‘Fables.’ The 
occasional pieces have charming things in them, humorous 
touches, delightful bits of self-revelation, and, here and there, 
exquisite little songs. The ‘Contes’ have only one demerit, but 
that is a serious one—they cannot be read aloud in any decent 
society. Nothing gives us a clearer picture of the morals of the 
seventeenth century than the simple fact that the ladies of La 
Fontaine’s day, and the best of them too, women like Madame de 
Sévigné, read and enjoyed his ‘Contes’; and, what is much 
more, confessed to doing so. Times have changed, and that is 
impossible now. It is a thousand pities, for every reason, that 
there is this blemish, for there never was a better story-teller 
than La Fontaine. But happily this charming gift of his 
is not exhibited only in the ‘Contes.’ A man’s special talent, 
like his sins, is sure to find him out, and the result is that nearly 
all the ‘Fables’ are well-told stories, and a good many are 
nothing else. In fact, it is just this which distinguishes La 
Fontaine’s fables from other people’s. Adsop, Phedrus, Babrius, 
Marie de France, Haudent, Florian, or what other fabulist you will, 
will give you the bare facts and the moral just as well as La 
Fontaine. But none of them—unless, here and there, Haudent— 
have more than a touch, if they have that, of his ease, his grace, his 
arch asides, his sly humour, his catholic good-nature, his amusing 
self-revelation—in a word, again, his charm. The morality of his 
rivals may be irreproachable, but their stories are too often bare and 
dull. La Fontaine takes them and fills in a hundred little details, 
often of an irresistible drollery, which complete the picture, 
and give personality to the actors. A detailed comparison with 
any one of his rivals would show La Fontaine’s superiority. As 
we cannot take all, we will try it with Phedrus, as to whose 
supposed superiority over himself La Fontaine keeps up an 
absurd superstition of humility. The fact, of course, is just the 
other way, and this is the more remarkable, as the fables which 
cover the same ground as those of Phedrus are most often in La 
Fontaine’s first six books, which are very inferior to the seventh, 
eighth, ninth, and tenth books, simply because he followed his 
originals more closely at first, and gave the rein far less freely to 
VoL. XCVIII. 2A 
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his own delightful fancy. Here is Phedrus’s fable of ‘The Fox 
and the Goat ’:— 

“ When a crafty man gets into a difficulty, he at once tries to 
find his way out at the expense of someone else. 

“A fox had fallen into a well unawares, and could not get out 
again for the high wall round it, when a thirsty goat came up 
and asked whether there was plenty of water, and whether it was 
good. The fox had his trick ready. ‘Come down and try for 
yourself, my dear friend; the water is so good, and the taste so 
delicious, that I can’t get enough to satisfy me.’ Down went our 
bearded friend ; whereupon the little rascal sprang at once on his 


lofty horns, and got out of the well, leaving the goat stuck fast 
in his watery prison.” 


This is a very fair specimen of Phedrus. Now hear La Fontaine, 
and remember that the fable is in his third book, that is to say 
one of those written before he had fully learnt his own secret :— 


“ Capitaine renard allait de compagnie 
Avec son ami bouc des plus haut encornés; 
Celui-ci ne voyait pas plus loin que son nez; 
L’autre était passé maitre en fait de tromperie. 
La soif les obligea de descendre en un puits: 
La, chacun d’eux se désaltére. 
Aprés qu’abondamment tous deux en eurent pris, 
Le renard dit au bouc: Que ferons-nous, compére ? 
Ce n’est pas tout de boire, il faut sortir d'ici. 
Live tes pieds en haut, et tes cornes aussi: 
Mets-les contre le mur: le long de ton échine 
Je grimperai premiérement : 
Puis sur tes cornes m’élevant, 
A Vaide de cette machine, 
De ce lieu-ci je sortirai, 
Apres quoi je t’en tirerai. 
Par ma barbe, dit l’autre, il est bon; et je loue 
Des gens bien sensés comme toi. 
Je n’aurais jamais, quant 4 moi, 
Trouvé ce secret, je l’avoue. 
Le renard sort du puits, laisse son compagnon, 
Et vous lui fait un beau sermon 
Pour lexhorter 4 patience. 
Si le ciel t’eit, dit-il, donné par excellence 
Autant de jugement, que de barbe au menton 
Tu n/aurais pas, a la légére, 
Descendu dans ce puits. Or, adieu; j’en suis hors: 
Tache de t’en tirer, et fais tous tes efforts : 
Car, pour moi, j’ai certaine affaire 
Qui ne me permet pas d’arréter en chemin. 


En toute chose il fuut considérer la fin.” 
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The fable is not quite in La Fontaine’s best manner, and he has 
not improved on the story as Phedrus had it. He has copied from 
Haudent (for it is certain, in spite of Sainte Beuve, that he was 
acquainted with the early French fabulists) his inferior version, 
which makes the animals get into the well together; and some of 
the fox’s remarks were also suggested by Haudent; but the admir- 
able speech of the goat is La Fontaine’s idea, and his whole fable 
is infinitely more alive than his predecessor’s. 

And, if he has improved on Haudent’s fable, who can fail to see 
his superiority to Phedrus? His picture is far more complete, 
and he humanises his actors far more cleverly. His fox is not 
“the fox” whom we should find in a dictionary of animals ; that 
is never La Fontaine’s way ; and just as in his fable of ‘The Fox 
and the Grapes,’ his fox is a particular individual about whom 
he has made inquiries, “certain renard gascon, d'autres disent 
normand,” and his monkey, in ‘The Leopard and the Monkey,’ 
is a person of rank, proud of his family— 


“Cousin et gendre de Bertrand, 
Singe du Pape en son vivant :” 


so here from the very first line we are dealing with “ Captain 
Fox,” a friend of ours, although unfortunately “passé maitre en 
fait de tromperie.” We think we see him coming along the road 
with his friend of the long horns. And then how admirable is his 
polite, leisurely, well-arranged logic! And the goat swearing by 
his beard to the pleasure he finds in being in such clever society : 
how exactly he gives us the picture of the rustic of La Fontaine’s 
day, and indeed of our day, and of every day, lost in admiration 
of the cleverness of the itinerant cheat, who is all the while 
pocketing his money! And the “beau sermon,” too, with its 
delightful conclusion, in which La Fontaine is absolutely himself— 


“Pour moi, j’ai certaine affaire 
Qui ne me permet pas d’arréter en chemin.’ 


I will give one more instance, the well-known one of ‘The Ant 
and the Cicada.’ Here is Phedrus’s fable :— 

“ An ant in winter-time drew out of her hole the grain which, 
like a wise creature, she had collected in the summer, and was 
drying it, when a hungry cicada asked her to give her some. 
‘What were you doing in the summer?’ says the ant to her. 
‘I had no time to think about the future,’ she replied; ‘I was 
always wandering about, and singing my song from hedge to 
hedge and meadow to meadow.’ The ant laughed, and put back 
the grain, saying, ‘You sang in the summer, and now the cold is 
come, you can dance.’ 


2a2 
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“Let the lazy man set to work in time, or, when he has 
nothing, he may find that asking will not get him anything.” 

Contrast this with La Fontaine. It is his first, and one of his 
best-known fables :— 


“La Cigale, ayant chanté 
Tout été, 

Se trouva fort dépourvue * 
Quand la bise fut venue: 
Pas un seul petit morceau 
De mouche ou de vermisseau. 
Elle alla crier famine, 
Chez la fourmi sa voisine, 
La priant de lui préter 
Quelque grain pour subsister 
Jusqu’i la saison nouvelle. 
Je vous paierai, lui dit-elle, 
Avant Voit, foi d’animal, 
Intérét et principal. 
La fourmi n’est pas préteuse: 
C’est 1a son moindre défaut. 
Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud ? 
Dit-elle 4 cette emprunteuse.— 
Nuit et jour a tout venant 
Je chantais, ne vous déplaise— 
Vous chantiez! j’en suis fort aise, 
Eh bien! dansez maintenant.” 


How the naked story and the bare morality of Phedrus is 
transformed! Every line, every word is alive with the touch of 
the artist, both poet and painter! Every detail is made to tell; 
the quick returning rhyme of the second line, 


“ayant chanté 
Tout lété,” 
seeming to make us hear the monotonous song of the cicada in 
the heat of the long summer day; the dise striking in in the 
third line, hissing and whistling, till we hear the east wind 
sweeping round a cold corner; and then the simple singing 
motion of that delightful verse— 


“Nuit et jour a tout venant,” 


and the last line, stepping like a minuet— 


“Eh bien! dansez maintenant.” 


Humming this last line, I found that, quite unconsciously, I had 
set it to the only minuet air that I know. Language and metre 
have been used with telling effect in almost every line; and the 
contrast of the mocking dance of this last line with the heavy 
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cautious rhythm of what the ant says when she speaks in her 
own character— 

“Que faisiez-vous au temps chaud?” 
is not the least striking thing in this way. 

But the talent of the story-teller is there quite as much as 
that of the artist in metrical effect. The poet is painter as well 
as musician, and can make us see as well as hear. What 
personality and picturesqueness is thrown round those com- 
paratively uninteresting creatures, the Formica prudens and the 
Cicada eswriens of Phedrus! The “esuriens” becomes “se 
trouva fort dépourvue,’ and we find her making the inconvenient 
and surprising and irritating discovery that there is nothing in 
the larder, not one single little bit of a grub or a fly; and then 
instead of mere asking, she goes off to “ crier famine”; and the 
ant is not just any ant, but her neighbour; and the grain is to be 
lent, not given; and not merely returned, but repaid “ foi 
Vanimal, Intérét et principal.” 

And the ant instead of being solely gifted with prudence, is a 
complete picture, and so human, like an old maiden lady 
severely questioning a pretty beggar girl; and the poor girl 
hopes to propitiate her with a smile and a curtsey (“ne vous 
déplaise !”) ; but improvident youth and beauty get no mercy from 
spectacled spinsterdom, and are left to dance before a severely- 
closed front door, that frowns in stolid rejection of every appeal. 

Well may La Fontaine say himself that what makes the success 
of these things is simply “la manivre de les conter.” He says it 
indeed of his ‘Contes’; but, happily for us, there are very few of 
his fables with which the conteur did not have as much to do as 
the fabulist. And it is the presence everywhere of the born story- 
teller which makes his fables what no other fables are. It may 
even be, perhaps, that his unique gifts in this direction have 
obscured his purely poetic gift. We foreigners are not inclined to 
regard poetry as among the arts in which the French have been 
conspicuously successful. Too much of their poetry is, for an 
Englishman or a German, indistinguishable from rhetorical prose, 
and indeed the French imagination seems to us to have always 
tended rather in the rhetorical than in the genuinely poetical 
direction. Many again of the men who have written French 
poetry, including Moliére, the greatest of them all, and Boileau, 
who was a lawgiver to French poets for a century and more, used 
verse, as far as we can see, merely to give pointed and telling 
expression to thoughts which belonged in themselves to prose; so 
that what they have written, although it may be, as in Moliére’s 
case, a treasure and more than a treasure for all time, is poetry 
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only in form and not in essence. But however all this may be, 
and whatever allowances must be made, it is still a great thing to 
be the greatest poet of a great nation; and good judges have given 
La Fontaine the first place among French poets. He was not 
such a poet by nature as André Chénier or De Musset or Hugo ; 
but it is possible that his completer success in his own sphere 
may give him a longer life than may fall to any of them. A poet 
whose theme is the fundamental facts of human nature, which do 
not change, and who treats that theme at once with consummate 
knowledge and with a more than Homeric simplicity, is sure of a 
place among that scanty band, not a dozen perhaps, and certainly 
not a score in all the world, of whom we can safely prophesy that 
the lapse of a thousand years will still find men learning them by 
heart. A humble place his may be, for he does not look at life 
from the highest point of view, and he cannot stir us or inspire 
us; but of a place of some sort he seems to me to be secure, And 
he has given usa fair number of glimpses into his real poetic 
temperament. La Fontaine loved the open air, and loved it, not 
merely as the sportsman loves it, as the place of his healthiest 
enjoyment, but as something more, as a world of strange and 
beautiful dreams. 


“Les forcts, les eaux, les prairies,” 
are in his eyes 
“Méres des douces réveries!” 


language which makes us think of Corot. 

He liked to indulge his wandering fancy in the fresh air, 
especially in woods; and there is a story of the Duchesse de 
Bouillon noticing him dreaming under a tree one morning as she 
drove to Versailles, and being astonished to find him still there 
when she drove back in the evening. Anda hundred touches 
show that he could observe as well as dream, and observe with 
the eye not merely of a naturalist but of a poet. What can be 
more perfect than his picture of a river : 


“Tmage d’un sommeil doux, paisible, et tranquille!” 


We seem when we read it to breathe at once the delicious still- 
ness of a summer afternoon on the banks of the Seine. Or hear 
him on that eternal theme of poets, the beauty of the first buds in 
spring. How he seems to feel for them as he tells how the nasty 
schoolboy, breaking them off as he clambers about the tree, 


“ GAtait jusqu’aux boutons, douce et fréle espérance.” 


Touches of this sort occur often enough in La Fontaine, delicate 
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and fragile, and, if you will, even slight, but perfect in their kind. 
The world he lived in and the nature of his life, if not the nature 
of the man himself, were against the growth of the larger imagina- 
tion; still there are touches here and there which suggest what 
might have been under other circumstances. There is something 
splendidly imaginative, for instance, as it seems to me, in the last 


line of his description of the lost seekers of new worlds in the fable 
of ‘ Le Rieur et les Poissons ’:— 


“Tous les noms des chercheurs de mondes inconnus 
Qui n’en étaient pas revenus 


Et que depuis cent ans sous l’abime avaient vus 
Les anciens du vaste empire.” 


But it is, of course, as the genial good-natured satirist who 
knew his world, which is also our world, so astonishingly well, 
and could put his finger with gentle irony, or sometimes with 
quiet malice, on all its weaknesses—it is asa man of all-embracing 
sympathies and abounding never-failing humour, and, for those of 
of us at least who really care for poetry, as the artist of almost 
unerring touch, that he is and will be always best remembered. 
His fables are among the few things that can be read, and re-read, 
and read again, with new pleasure every time. And what a mine 
of pictures of his day and the world he lived in! There are the 
monks of Orbais, in the ‘ Epistle to Fouquet,’ who complained in 
winter that the short days left them no time to get through their 

. meals! There are the dean (“ personne fort prudente”), and 
the chapter of the rats, who found talking so easy and doing so 
difficult ; the little princes, whom he advises to settle their disputes 
among themselves, and not call the kings in to help them, like 
the silly peasant who called in his landlord and his dogs to drive 
a troublesome hare out of his garden; the courtiers, whom it is 
best not to change, because the old ones have already grown fat 
on the public purse, whereas new ones will arrive lean and 
hungry; the gout, which lodged, poor thing, with a peasant, and 
was much shaken and disturbed by his stoopings and stretchings 
and goings and comings, and had no peace till it went to live 
with a bishop, whom it was quite possible to keep snug in bed all 
day ; the roads in Basse Bretagne, where fate sends people whom 
it wants to see out of temper, and which make La Fontaine say, 
“ Dieu nous préserve du voyage” ; the Court which he calls, 


“Un pays ot les gens, 
Tristes, gais, préts 4 tout, 4 tout indifféerents, 
Sont ce qu’il plait au prince, ot s’ils ne peuvent létre, 
Tachent au moins de le paraitre: 
Peuple caméléon, peuple singe du maitre ;” 
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a description true, no doubt, to some extent of all Courts, but 
never so completely true of any as of that of Louis XIV., who, as 
Saint Simon shows, required all about him to appear to enjoy 
immensely whatever he told them todo. Even the king himself, 
one may say, appears there, for who could fail to think of 
Louis XIV. when he read La Fontaine’s moralising over man 
wishing for the impossible :— 


“Combien fait-il de veux? combien perd-il de pas 
S’outrant pour acquérir des biens ou de la gloire! 
Si j’arrondissais mes états ! 
Si je pouvais remplir mes coffres de ducats!” 


or again, when he says— 


“Rien ne remplit 
Les vastes appétits d’un faiseur de conquétes.” 


Truly did he call his fables wne ample comédie a cent actes divers. 
They are the pictures of his own time first of all, but also of our 
time, and of every time. He saw life for himself and at first 
hand, and sketches it with a freshness and force which belong only 
to original personalities. No wonder Louis XIV. did not like 
him. The man who carried political and social make-believe to 
an unapproached and indeed unapproachable point could not like 
he clear-eyed satirist, with his awkward turn for seeing things as 
they really were. 

There are fifty things in La Fontaine that one would like to 
linger over; but, in this imperfect world, we are obliged to be the 
obedient servants of those inexorable masters, time and space. I 
should like to go into the charm of his style, and what I think its 
special merit—I mean the element of unexpectedness which is 
everywhere present in it, and which is perhaps the first of virtues 
in a light style. I should like to try to analyse his treatment 
of the animal world, and find out why all other animals seem 
dull and dead by the side of his; but I can only say that his 
secret seems to me to be that, far more than any other fabulist, 
he endows his creatures with humanity and personality, giving 
them human thoughts and feelings and fancies, without touching 
a hair of their animal bodies; and, if I am tempted to illustrate 
once more what I mean, I do it in fear of editorial scissors. The 
rat who has retired from the world will show something of 
what I mean. The place in which he found repose from the cares 
of the world was a Dutch cheese. There he found board and 
lodging, and he even grew fat and full-bodied —“so good is God 
to those who vow themselves to his service.” One day some am- 
bassadors who were journeying from Ratopolis, then besieged by 
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the cats, to seek help from a distant people, and were very short 
of money, came to ask our holy hermit (dévot personnage) for alms. 


‘Mes amis, dit le solitaire, 
Les choses d'ici bas ne me regardent plus: 

En quoi peut un pauvre reclus 

Vous assister ? que peut-il faire, 
Que de prier le ciel qu’il vous aide en ceci? 
J’espére qu'il aura de vous quelque souci. 

Ayant parlé de cette sorte 

Le nouveau saint ferma sa porte.” 


And La Fontaine’s charming note of conclusion— 


“ Que désigné-je, & votre avis, 
Par ce rat si peu secourable ? 
Un moine? Non, mais un dervis: 
Je suppose qu’un moine est toujours charitable.” 


I have been obliged to omit several delightful touches. And 
the piece is not properly a fable; but how perfect it is! The 
balance here certainly leans to the human side; but the rat is 
still a real rat, using his feet and teeth, we are told, to make 
board and lodging out of the cheese, and it is just that which 
makes him so amusing as a monk. And then how stinging the 
satire is, lightly as he lays it on! A monk could hardly wince 
more under the lash of Erasmus, especially where he came to the 
final explanation so characteristic of La Fontaine, that of course 
he was only thinking of a dervish after all. 

But if I were to let myself quote I should never have done. I 
should be giving all my favourites in full—‘ The Man and the 
Serpent,’ ‘The Banker and the Cobbler,’ ‘The Women and the 
Secret,’ ‘The Donkey and the little Dog,’ ‘The Two Pigeons,’ 
‘Death and the Dying Man,’ and there are so many, that I have 
no room to give the names of a tenth part of them, much more 
quote them; so that I must let it alone and only say one thing 
more, and that is this. I was speaking just now of La Fontaine’s 
charm, and saying that one note of the many that make up that 
charm was that of frank self-revelation. Well, there is nothing 
more conspicuous everywhere in La Fontaine. His real life, the 
real man, is writ large in every page of his works. He pours 
himself out everywhere, and we see every side of the man; his 
kindliness and feeling for the“poor ; 


“Heélas! on voit que de tout temps 
Les petits ont piti des sottises des grands: ” 


his praises of quiet and solitude, and his love of friendship and 
his friends, which occur again and again ; 
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*Qu’un ami véritable est une douce chose!” 


his delight in life, in the world and all pleasant things, and 
consequent dislike of stoical persons who “ would have us stop 
living before we are dead,” and of misers whose insane craving 
for accumulation will not let them listen to his wise advice— 





“C’est assez, jouissons.” 


And then the sense of the shortness of life which must be always 
breaking in upon everyone who feels it sweetness— 


* Quittez le long espoir et les vastes pensées.” 


He is over and over again regretfully obliged to say to 
himself— 





“ Hélas! les belles destinées 
Ne devaient aller que le pas.” 


There is of course one grave defect, to which I have alluded 
before, in what he shows us of himself, and there is one lesser 
defect too. Lover of the country, of rivers and trees, and birds 
and beasts, he is not what he ought to have been, a lover also of 
children. He never alludes to them but with dislike. Strange 
that he, himself all his life a child, who would quite have entered 
into the wondering question of Mr. Stevenson’s childhood, “O 
why can we not all be happy and devote ourselves to play !” should 
have let himself catch from that seventeenth century Parisian 
society, which often hardly knew its own children, a dislike of 
those whom he of all men ought to have recognised as the most 
delightful creatures in all God’s world. Yet somehow that is how 
things were. He hardly knew his own son when he met him. 
Racine’s daughters remembered him only as tiresome and dull; 
and when he speaks of a boy in his fables, it is as— 





“Certain enfant qui sentait son collége 
Doublement sot et doublement fripon 
Par le jeune Age et par le privilége 
Qu’ont les pédants de giter la raison.” 


And he adds, in giving his moral— 


“Je ne sais béte au monde pire 
Que Pécolier, si ce n’est le pédant. 
Le meilleur de ces deux pour voisin, 4 vrai dire, 
Ne me plairait aucunement.” 


But we can none of us be perfect, and if La Fontaine had loved 
children he would have been perfect in all the lesser virtues. 
And, with all deductions made, he is, as I said, one of the 
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pleasantest figures to think of in literary history. Tiresome as 
Mademoiselle Racine found it, we should like to have been present 
when he “ would not talk of anything but Plato”; and we find it 
characteristic enough that he greatly disliked Aristotle. And we 
are amused to think of him going to present his book to Louis XIV., 
and finding when he got to Versailles that he had left the book at 
home, and then crowning the day’s adventures by losing on his 
way back the purse the king had given him; or being sent a 
horse that he might ride at once to Paris to see about a lawsuit, 
and meeting a friend a few miles outside the city, and getting 
into such interesting talk about books that he forgets his business 
and stays the night with his friend, and, when he arrives too late 
next day, says he is very glad at bottom that he did forget all 
about it, for he neither likes talking of business himself nor 
hearing other people talk of it; and when we read such stories 
we are not surprised that he tells Phedrus’ fable in such a way 
as to win all our sympathies—not for the wise ant, but for the 
careless cicada. His is by no means a great or imposing figure. 
but, if we will forget to be severe moralists, it is one of the most 
loveable we know. He is never angry, he is never insincere, he 
is never prosy, he is never dull. If it constitutes a great claim 
on our gratitude to have written a book to which we can always 
turn when worried or depressed with unfailing certainty of being 
cheered and brightened, then there can be no doubt that we 
ought to think of La Fontaine only less gratefully, only less 
affectionately than we think of Moliére and Cervantes. 


J. C. Batrey. 
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A Group of Vaturalists. 
By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


In commending his own science as a pursuit, Mr. Spence, the 
entomologist, once quoted to me that remark of Gray, where in 
reference to his devotion to natural history the poet says, for “the 
enjoyment of life you must always have something going for- 
ward.” My old friend then pointed out the pleasure to be derived 
from making collections illustrative of one or other of those 
sciences that can be followed without a professional dedication of 
time. Everyone, he said, should institute beyond the mere 
business of life some definite study that fixes the attention on 
outward things, thereby keeping at bay the tadium vite that often 
arises from aimless thought and mere desultory reading. Mr. 
Spence himself began with botany, but turned aside to the special 
study of entomology. He was very interested on one occasion by 
my mentioning the fact that in the beds of upper lias near 
Ilminster a local paleontologist had recently found vast num- 
bers of fossil coleoptera, with the impress of their hard wing-cases. 
This led him to speak of his early studies, and he told me that it 
was due to the fact of his making a collection of the living insects 
of this same order that he owed his introduction to Kirby. This 
was in 1805, when Kirby’s ‘ Monograph of English Bees,’ and a 
large number of other papers contributed to the Linnean Trans- 
actions, had already established his reputation as a man of science. 
His advice was sought by young Spence, and letters were ex- 
changed. A certain Mrs. Malaprop remarked of two people that 
“they first became friends and then contemporaries.” Friends— 
Kirby and Spence certainly became, but contemporaries—not, 
for the Rector of Barham was ordained the year before William 
Spence was born. The box of specimens led to a correspondence 
which in the formal fashion of the day began with “Sir,” ending 
with “Your obedient humble servant.” Very soon the strong 
community of interest brought mutual letters to “My dear 
Friend” from “ Yours very affectionately,’ and so went on for 
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forty-five years, in fact till the death of the elder naturalist in 
1850, in his ninety-first year. 

During the long period when Mr. Spence resided at Hull, as 
he did in the early part of the century, he made frequent visits to 
Mr. Kirby at his Suffolk Rectory. It was in these meetings, and 
owing to their researches into the many curious questions relating 
to insect-life, that it occurred to Spence that they should con- 
jointly write a book on the subject with the view of attracting 
the general public to a pursuit which had afforded them so much 
interest and satisfaction. This was almost, if not quite, the 
earliest attempt to popularise science in any form. So little did 
the new departure commend itself to the publishers that, as Mr. 
Spence told me, they could not find anyone who was willing to 
share in the venture. It was not a question of gain with either 
of the fellow-workers; but Spence, though on pleasure bent, 
had a frugal mind, and moreover had “ tasted the sweets 
of literary profits.” This was an age of pamphleteering, and 
though unknown to fame, Spence states in a letter * that no less 
than six editions of a pamphlet of his, called ‘Britain Independent 
of Commerce,’ had sold, with the result of a profit to the writer of 
£230. The friends came to the conclusion that they might 
reasonably hope for two hundred and fifty purchasers, and with 
this modest calculation they arranged to begin their work. 

Students of natural history were as yet few and far between, 
and those who had taken up insects, with the view to examin- 
ing their habits, instincts, and structure, were by some sup- 
posed to have a tile loose. Early in the eighteenth century an 
attempt was made to set aside Lady Glanville’s will on the ground 
of lunacy, evinced by no other act than her fondness for collect- 
ing insects. It is on record that her friend Mr. Ray, the eminent 
naturalist, had to appear at Exeter on the trial as a witness of 
her sanity. Her counsel might have pointed out that his client 
shared the taste of many of the philosophers of remote antiquity, 
while in times nearer her own the magician, Albertus Magnus, 
the learned Aldrovandus, Redi, the experimentalist, and Swam- 
merdam, the most accurate of observers, had written valuable 
works on the subject. But so little interest was felt in entomology 
that Ray’s ‘History of Insects’ was not published till after his 
death, and even then attracted but little attention. 

Spence, like his friend Kirby, brought much sustained en- 
thusiasm to their task, which was commenced at Barham in 1808 ; 
but the first volume of their joint work did not appear till the 
spring of 1815. The political agitation of that memorable spring, 

* Freeman’s ‘ Life of Kirby,’ Chapter XV. 
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which saw Napoleon’s escape from Elba and his reappearance in 
Paris, seemed an unlucky moment for the publication of a book 
of this kind. It was characteristic of the science-loving man when 
Spence remarked, “It came out just in time for me to take a copy 
with me to show to our entomological friends on the Continent, 
where I made a four months’ tour after the Battle of Waterloo.” 

The ‘Introduction to Entomology’ immediately found favour 
with the public; a second edition was called for in 1816, anda 
third in the following year. I well remember Mr. Spence giving 
me a copy of the seventh edition when it appeared in 1856, and 
saying, with a look of triumph in his face, “Ah, the pub- 
lishers were all against our venture, and yet since the world 
stood there has never been a greater success in its way than our 
book has proved to be.” 

Mr. Spence’s field work was long over when I first became 
intimate with his wife and himself in the early spring of 1850. 
They lived at 18, Seymour Street, Portman Square, and were very 
much in society. Mrs. Spence had humour and shrewd sense, and 
gave her opinion of people with an amount of candour that was 
refreshing. Crabb Robinson generally spoke of her as “ that 
excellent woman Mrs. Spence,” but I don’t think she cared a 
straw for the fact, never to be lost sight of in his set, that he had 
known and worshipped Goethe, and travelled with Wordsworth. 

If the Spences were not rich they had a competency with the 
cream on, not the skim-milk residue that rich people tell their 
poor relations they should thank God for and be content. The 
house in Seymour Street was noted for its quiet hospitality. If 
Mr. Spence had no engagement—he was the great diner-out— 
then one or two guests were bidden to their seven o’clock dinner, 
and friends dropped in to tea at nine. This was an important 
function, involving a hissing urn of goodly size and buttered 
toast. We did not balance our cup and cake painfully as we do 
now, but drew our chairs to the large round table, and some of 
the guests might have been wagered against Dr. Johnson for 
the number of their cups. A little comedy often took place 
before the tea-making. Dear old Mrs. Spence had her pet 
economies, and inferior souchong was one of them. Her husband 
had his own tea-caddy, containing a very superior mixture, and 
when there were favoured guests, he would say, “ Now, mamma, 
we will use my tea to-night,” then, unlocking the caddy with a key 
on his watch-chain, he measured out with great liberality the 
amount required, though Mrs. Spence shook her head, and gave 
an impatient little grunt as each surplus spoonfal was added. 
The aroma of that tea dwells in my memory, and the thought of 
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it recalls a picture. I see again the angular drawing-room with 
its stiff, ugly furniture, the chintz curtains on the three tall 
windows, the white marble mantelpiece with its French clock 
and pair of grass-green china vases, all doubled in the looking- 
glass, on the top of which a couple of gilt cherubs disported 
aimlessly. The whole scene—the fire, the guests, and the candles 
—made a funny little picture in the round mirror at the other end 
of the room. ‘Truly those were pre-zsthetic days, and what taste 
there might be was all so bad. The effects of the first French 
revolution on architecture, decoration, and dress were fifty years 
of ugliness. But nevertheless there was a charm of simple 
sociability and high thinking in those days that condone in 
memory’s view for all that was pseudo-classical in form and 
hideous in pattern. 

Another good side of society, as I remember it in the Fifties, 
was the larger amount of sympathy between the elder and the 
younger people. For example, the Spences were an old couple 
with no children at home, yet one met amongst their intimate 
visitors both men and women of another generation. There was 
Ramsay, the young geologist—the “ young everything,” as Southey 
said of Davy; there was Wilkie Collins, just starting into fame ; 
sweet laughter-loving Agnes Loudon, with many another youth 
and many a maid, all ready to listen between whiles to Crabb 
Robinson, who remembered everybody’s grandfather, if they had 
had one. The rising generation are rightfully the pioneers of new 
thoughts ; they come bounding down on the sluggish currents of 
age like freshets from the hillside, doing harm as well as good. 
So has it been from the beginning of things. In the sixteenth- 
century play of Lusty Juventus there comes in the complaint— 


“Now every boy wil be a teacher, 
The father a foole—the chyld a preacher.” 


While we gladly accept the broadening down of Freedom “ from 
precedent to precedent,” yet there is something to regret at the 
present time, for have not youth and age fallen out of sympathy 
with one another? There is, methinks, something lacking in the 
youth of the day, which is their loss as well as ours. The subtle 
link of reverence which holds authority in respect, the love of 
romance, and the feeling for the grace of all things ancient, are 
passing away. Asa result, the youngest—the infallible ones—care 
no longer to consort with or listen to the wisdom of age. This 
reminds us of that fine burst in Tennyson where, scorning new- 
born pretension, he says— 


“ Youthful youth and age are scholars yes but in the lower school.” 
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Despite this touch of modern thought, I must for the nonce put 
back the clock to where memory’s hour-hand points—for I am in 
the old-fashioned drawing-room again, and I hear Mrs. Spence, 
in her brisk tone of domestic authority, saying, “Sit down, Mr. 
Robinson ; sit down, Mr. Ramsay—the tea is masked.” Then old 
and young, all comrades and scholars in the lower school, sat 
round the table, talking with eager animation, and perhaps closing 
up the ranks to make room for some new-comers. Amongst the 
latter was a lively maiden who casually asked the aged man—who 
had been foreign correspondent for the Times in 1807—for a 
motto for her album. ‘“‘ The soul of good in things evil,” said 
Mr. Crabb Robinson, with admirable readiness, in answer to the 
lady’s request. This sentiment was the keynote of the kind old 
man’s mental attitude towards all who differed from him in opinion. 
He was the apostle of tolerance, that needful amalgam of the 
sterner virtues. 

I remember on this same evening Mr. Spence gave me a print 
of Mr. Kirby, who was then still living.* The original likeness 
was taken twelve months before, when the distinguished ento- 
mologist was already in his ninetieth year. I have this print 
before me as I write; its presence is a pleasure to me, for never 
did a face more admirably express the soul’s outlook of intellectual 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Spence told me several characteristic anecdotes of his friend. 
Many old fashions lingered on at Barham Rectory. The proposing 
of loyal toasts when the cloth was removed after dinner, and the 
drinking the health, not only of those present, but of absent friends 
by name. “Amongst the latter,” said Mr. Spence, “the name of 
Professor Henslow was rarely omitted.” He was a naturalist after 
Kirby’s own heart, a man of noble qualities, whose pursuit of 
science was as keenly intelligent as it was broadly unselfish. To 
improve the tone of the young men who came under his influence 
at Cambridge, and later in his rural parish, to raise the ignorant 
rustics to a knowledge of the soul within them, by imparting a 
sense of Nature’s beautiful works, was Henslow’s special aim in 
life. 

I had the pleasure of meeting Professor Henslow first at the 
Spences’, and I remember on that occasion with what interest we 
listened to his account of the success of his botanical lectures to 
the village school-children. He taught them to collect and 
classify plants, and in so doing they learnt the habit of observing 
the natural objects around them—a habit which tends more to 
quicken the intellect than the reading of many books. Mr. 


* Kirby died July 4, 1850. 
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Henslow’s remarks made a great impression upon me, and I was 
much interested to see quite recently the following reference to 
his work in an article on the education of the masses* :— 


“The collection of plants and flowers, made by the village children, 
under Professor Henslow’s guidance, may be seen in the Educational 
Department of the South Kensington Museum. But a more genuine 
testimony to the usefulness of his work is to be found in the fact that for 
many years after his time the Hitcham girls were known and valued in his 
neighbourhood as useful nursery maids; it being found that their own 
minds had been so well cultivated and their powers of observation so well 
drawn out that they were intelligent and useful companions to their little 
charges.” 


Mr. Henslow mentioned that on one occasion he took over a 
dozen of the Hitcham adult botanists to Waddingfield to join a 
party of Kirby’s local naturalists. The villagers of Hitcham and 
Barham were drawn to the study of natural history by the example 
and teaching of their clergy; but there are many foundlings of 
science who, in complete intellectual isolation, find their chief 
happiness in life in the pursuit of knowledge taken up in singleness 
of purpose. Several of such men have found a sympathetic bio- 
grapher in Dr. Smiles, but how many pass away unnoticed? 
Mr. Spence told me that he had often received letters, most 
intelligently written, from artisans and others, who had taken 
up entomology from the pure love of the science, and who desired 
some information or direction from him or Mr. Kirby. The latter 
kept up a correspondence for some years with a cotton-weaver in 
Preston, at a time when popular science and local museums were 
unknown. This man, by name William Holme, though he had 
a wife and children to support, found time to make himself 
acquainted with the natural productions of his neighbourhood, 
and successively took up botany, entomology, and conchology. 

The institution of local museums was a favourite subject with 
Mr. Henslow. I remember his maintaining with some insistence 
that their primary purpose was to exhibit the antiquities and the 
natural products of the neighbourhood. There are some who 
will always regard knowledge as “the milch cow of the field,” 
and who make it their only business to calculate—“ the butter 
she will yield.” Such persons who know nothing of the “ goddess 
great” may be reminded that isolated facts seemingly of pure 
scientific interest may turn out to be of great value and import- 
ance, commercially considered. Mr. Henslow’s geological re- 
searches led to a result of this kind. He was the first to 
suggest that the nodules abounding in the upper green sand in 


* See Blackwood’s Magazine, Dec., 1891. 
VOL. XOVIII. 2B 
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the neighbourhood of Cambridge, containing phosphate of lime, 
might be used for agricultural dressing. His biographer remarks 
that when he threw out this suggestion, “ that he little thought 
to what extent, within a few years after, these nodules or copro- 
lites, as they are still called in Cambridgeshire, would come to be 
used in agriculture, and the value that would be set upon them.” 

I remember meeting Mr. Henslow at dinner at the Spences’, 
when the conversation turned, as usual, on Mr. Kirby, and the 
following story was told by our host. It seems that many 
years before, Mr. Kirby and two companions were on a pedes- 
trian excursion in search of plants and insects. They had 
dined, and intended sleeping at a wayside inn, where there 
was only one guest chamber. As, however, it contained three 
beds, the accommodation was sufficient. Mr. Kirby retired first, 
and when his friends came up they could find no nightcaps. It 
was the fashion in those days for the inn to provide this obsolete 
species of headgear. As they were not forthcoming, the landlady 
was called up, whereupon she declared she had with her own 
hands placed three clean cotton nightcaps on the dressing-table 
only half an hour before. The whole room was turned over and 
ransacked without avail. Hearing the rumpus, Mr. Kirby, it 
seems, raised himself in bed to see what it was all about, when 
the good wife, holding the candle close to the head of the 
astonished philosopher, exclaimed, “ Why, here they be—the old 
gentleman have gone to bed with all three on’em.” And true 
enough there were the missing nightcaps—in an absent fit Mr. 
Kirby had donned a triple crown. 

Mr. Spence had a pleasure in talking with any sympathetic 
listener of the time when he was a field naturalist; and with 
almost boyish glee he would relate those little adventures which 
so easily befall the pedestrian whose dubious appearance makes 
him an object of surprise to the ordinary wayfarer. Sometimes 
Mr. Spence had been mistaken for a pedlar, and his object boxes 
credited with containing his wares. At another time his travel- 
stained garments, and evident exhaustion, called forth the offer of 
kindly hospitality from some poor cottager, who probably mistook 
him for a mechanic from town, out of work and wearily seeking 
it elsewhere. It was a great amusement to the entomologist to 
accept the dish of tea and crust with an air of thankfulness, and 
then on leaving to slip a coin into the chubby fist of the youngest 
child which would buy a Sunday’s dinner of butcher’s meat for 
the whole family. 

On one occasion, when Sir William Hooker and Mr. Spence 
were Mr. Kirby’s guests at Barham, it chanced that the dis- 
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tinguished botanist expressed a wish to gather with his own 
hands the rare Targionia hypophylla in its habitat where it was 
first discovered by Mr. Kirby. With this view they set off on an 
expedition, walking as usual to the place, which was distant 
several miles. The trio were armed with insects’ nets, specimen 
boxes, and a business-like geological hammer, for nothing comes 
amiss to the collector. Mr. Spence, in telling me the story, 
described that they had tramped along the dusty roads the whole 
morning, poking into quarries and ditches, so that when they 
arrived at the inn where they proposed dining, they presented 
an appearance which certainly carried no outward assurance of 
respectability. Their reception at the inn was cool in the 
extreme, but the host relaxed considerably when they ordered 
a good dinner and a bottle of his best port in a private room. 
Before the meal was over the weather had changed, and rain was 
falling. The home of the cryptogram was two miles further 
away, so they ordered out a post-chaise, and when ready, 
told the postilion to stop at the gate of a field described to 
him by Mr. Kirby. When they arrived at the place the rain 
had increased to a heavy shower, but being in a merry mood 
they all three jumped out of the chaise, and laughing heartily 
cleared the gate like a parcel of schoolboys, running off as 
hard as they could. The postilion, who probably had heard a 
rumour that they were “queer customers,” now took fright, and 
seeing his master’s guests scampering off in this manner, evi- 
dently thought they were going to escape without paying their 
score. “ We saw to our intense amusement what was in the 
fellow’s mind,” said Mr. Spence, “ for instead of waiting where he 
was told, he galloped his horses round to a gate at the further end of 
the field to prevent our escape; and from this point he watched 
our proceedings with evident astonishment. It must indeed have 
puzzled him to know what object we had in view, when he saw 
us grubbing in the hedgerow under a pouring rain.” From Mr. 
Spence’s humorous account, I imagine the postilion was as much 
surprised as comforted when he had got this mad trio safely in his 
chaise again, with orders to drive back to the inn. 

Sometimes my talks with Mr. Spence would take a more sedate 
tone; he was one of those old-fashioned naturalists who were 
good all-round men, and he liked to influence younger people 
towards adopting some scientific study suited to their circum- 
stances. Mr. Spence knew that my approaching marriage with 
his friend Andrew Crosse would make me henceforth a dweller in 
the country, very far indeed from the madding crowd. With this 
in view he frequently urged upon me to take up the study of 

232 
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horticulture, advising me about the books I should read, and the 
methods whereby I might make modest experiments of many 
kinds. It was a matter of much insistence with Mr. Spence that 
horticulture, of course including gardening, was a pursuit in 
every respect fitted for women to take up seriously and pro- 
fessionally.* I may remark that this was suggested at the time 
when the more extended sphere of women’s work was being 
brought under discussion. My old friend regarded the new 
departure with great sympathy; he would have rejoiced over 
the success of some of the tentative projects then first proposed. 

Mr. Spence, I remember, instanced Mrs. Loudon as a successful 
writer on the subject of botany and gardening. This lady was 
the widow of the well-known authority on agriculture and horti- 
culture. She was an interesting person, quiet and serious in 
manner, but at the same time extremely observant of the progress 
of modern thought and invention. A novel of hers called ‘The 
Mummy’ had attracted much attention when written, for the 
author ingeniously anticipated therein many of the practical 
applications which have utilised recent discoveries in relation to 
the forces of Nature. This grave-looking lady, far older in 
appearance than her age—not much given to conversation, but 
speaking straight to the point with a full knowledge of things 
when she did speak—had an only daughter, who had just then 
reached the dominating age of young womanhood. Agnes Loudon 
ruled the house, and it was her will that frequent little dances 
should be given at their modest domicile, 3, Porchester Terrace— 
then the Ultima Thule of cabland. 

I was delighted when first invited to accompany Mrs. Spence 
to one of these entertainments, which I had heard were very 
unconventional and very amusing. When we arrived the room 
was half full. Our hostess, with her pet dog tucked under her 
left arm, greeted us with a few words of welcome, and then passed 
on with a look of passive endurance. Mrs. Spence pointed out to 
me some of the celebrities who were present with a running 
commentary that showed her likes and dislikes. Names had no 
glamour for her; she knew how to give a rough sketch of character, 
with just that dash of caricature that makes the portrait inimit- 
able. This evening Charles Dickens, who was often to be met at 


* It is interesting to note that a “ Women’s Branch of the Horticultural 
College, Swanley, Kent,” was established in 1891, for the training of 
students in all branches of fruit, vegetable, and flower culture, from 
fertilisation and propagation to the gathering, packing, and marketing of 
their produce. It appears that considerable success has attended the 
opening up of this new sphere for women’s work. 
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these gatherings, was represented by his wife. The inseparable 
Mr. and Mrs. Cruikshank were there. I often saw this remarkable 
couple in later years, and always thought her a very amiable 
person and a most devoted wife, but I never could realise from 
his conversation that he was the man of power and originality 
that the fertility of his work unquestionably proved him to be. 
There were always a good many artistic people at Mrs. Loudon’s 
—people of all ages. I have seen old Mr. Pickersgill, who had 
been painting the portraits of celebrities for nearly half a century, 
looking on, while a group of young “ Pre-Raphaelites ” were dis- 
cussing the‘ first issue of their magazine, The Germ; or, Art and 
Poetry, which was intended to enforce the views of their 
school. 

Wilkie Collins, like his brother Charles, rarely missed the 
little dances at Porchester Terrace. In fact, many a grave and 
reverent signor, now at the head of his profession, and surrounded 
by all the luxury of success, may remember these evenings with 
a sigh of regret, for the world went very well then, and the 
refrain of the song was “all reality, no formality.” The charm 
of simplicity pervaded every department; our dance music was 
played by any chance friend who would sit down to the piano, 
and the refreshments consisted of cakes and lemonade. I was 
talking not long since with one of the wittiest and most genial 
survivors of those days—Mrs, Wills—who has now alas! joined the 
majority, when she told me that the mother of Wilkie and 
Charles Collins used to say she always knew when her sons had 
been at a dance at Mrs. Loudon’s, for they invariably made a raid 
on the larder on their return home. Mrs. Loudon’s hospitality 
was very rightly and properly measured by her means. We want 
her courage in these days, when people of a few hundreds a year 
think they must entertain on the same scale as those whose 
incomes are reckoned by thousands. 

Amongst the valued friends, besides Mrs. Loudon, whose first 
acquaintance we owed to the Spences, I may mention the names 
of Dr. Davy and his wife. This gentleman’s biography of his 
brother, Sir Humphry Davy, the distinguished chemist, remains 
a standard work. 

It was in the autumn of 1850, when my husband and I were 
spending a few weeks in the Lake district, that we were brought, 
through Mr. Spence’s letter of introduction, into terms of 
intimacy with Dr. Davy and his charming family. Their 
residence, Lesketh How, was delightfully situated near Amble- 
side. Mrs. Davy’s mother, who also lived in the neighbourhood, 
was the Mrs. Fletcher whose recollections of Edinburgh society 
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in its most palmy days are delightful reading and very helpful to 
the student of that period. 

Amongst the interesting people, dwellers in the Lake district, 
whom we did not see during our visit were Professor Wilson and 
Miss Martineau. The latter at the time was travelling in Egypt 
with her friends and ours, Mr. and Mrs. James Yates. In respect 
to this tour I heard afterwards that there were many causes of 
friction which marred the charm of Harriet Martineau’s com- 
panionship to her fellow-travellers. They suffered, amongst other 
things, from her ceaseless flow of talk. It became to them a 
plague beyond endurance, a nervous irritant not to be borne in 
a climate and under circumstances that invite a certain amount 
of calm contemplation. Mr. Ewart, who was one of the party, 
bethought him of a remedy. He bought a pipe for Miss 
Martineau, and persuaded her to smoke. She took to it, so I was 
told, with the enthusiasm that she hailed every new panacea, and 
the result was—intervals of golden silence. 

When invited to join Dr. and Mrs. Davy’s family party at dinner, 
as we were on several occasions, we heard not only of such of their 
neighbours who were temporarily absent, but of those who had 
gone to the bourn from whence no traveller returns. We heard 
of Southey, of De Quincey, and of Wordsworth, gathering from 
what we heard such little traits of character as helped to give to 
each one a vivid personality that for me, at least, these writers 
had never had before. 

I remember Dr. Davy telling us that Wordsworth had felt a 
vehement dislike to the intrusion of the railways; but he was 
greatly touched when he found that crowds of holiday-makers 
would frequently turn aside only to see his place of abode, if 
they might not catch a glimpse of the poet himself. The old 
man in his kindliness of heart would sometimes show a party of 
such tourists round the garden, and dismiss them each with a 
laurel leaf picked by himself, as a memento. Wordsworth would 
not have been true to his own teaching if he had felt otherwise. 
It was an excellent remark of his, that those fine parks, which 
are the pride of their owners, are too often beautiful landscapes 
“impoverished and monotonised,” because, as he added, they are 
wanting in the “relish of humanity.” Even the fastidious 
Horace Walpole liked to see the people passing across his grounds 
on their way to and from Twickenham Ferry. 

When we arrived at Ambleside, Dr. and Mrs. Davy had 
recently returned from one of those walking tours which it was 
their habit to take twice or thrice in the summer. Like his 
brother, Dr. Davy was an ardent fisherman and a keenly 
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observant naturalist. He told us many interesting facts about 
the flora and fauna of the neighbourhood. I remember his 
saying that the char, so much appreciated by epicures, is 
distinctly a lake, not a river fish; and what seems curious, it 
differs according to locality. Even in Windermere there are two 
kinds, the silver and the gilt char, which are habitually found 
at opposite sides of the lake. He had many characteristic things 
to relate of the shepherds and their folk; he could say with 
Wordsworth— 


“Love had he found in huts where poor men lie; 
His daily teachers had been woods and rills, 
The silence that is in the starry sky, 
The sleep that is among the lonely hills.” 


Dr. Davy’s remarks on the influence of the scenery, and more 
especially on the character of the people, were like a commentary 
on Wordsworth’s poetry. These remarks were very helpful to 
me at the time, when I was entering upon a study of the poet. 
It has been said that Wordsworth would have written better if he 
had read more into other men’s minds through the medium of 
books; but I agree now, on reflection, as I agreed then with Dr. 
Davy, that Wordsworth fails in inspiration, and becomes at once 
artificial and prosaic when he loses touch with Nature at first hand. 
I think we must all agree that what “the giant Wordsworth,” 
as Coleridge styled him, lacked mostly was a native sense of 
humour—the humour which is put into bcoks, but never learnt 
from books. 

An evening at Lesketh How would seldom pass without some 
allusion to Sir Humphry Davy. Mr. Crosse would, perhaps, 
start the subject by referring to the fact of their meeting when 
they were both Mr. Poole’s guests at Nether Stowey. En- 
couraged by my husband’s manifest interest in all that pertained 
to the great chemist, Dr. Davy would speak at length of his 
brother’s work and character. Though there was some disparity 
of age, one felt, from the tone of the survivor, that the brothers 
had been friends in the highest sense and meaning of the term. 
I was much struck by the presentment Dr. Davy gave us of the 
poetical and romantic side of the man whose achievements were 
so entirely in the region of physical research. He read to us 
from manuscripts some fragments of Sir Humphry’s poetry— 
lines written by him on a solitary tour in the Lake district in 
1825, when he had measured the failure of success, and perhaps 
felt in his inmost heart that in truth “the world is too much 
with us.” 
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Above the chair where Dr. Davy sat there hung the portrait of 
his brother,* in his youthful prime, with eager eyes, and lips that 
fain would speak. Through the open window the afterglow of 
sunset filled the room with tremulous light, while the voice that 
spoke brought echoes from out the past, and to my fancy, he who 
looked down from the frame smiled and was one of us. The 
lines then read with all the coincident enchantment of time and 
place have left upon me the impression that the leading idea 
of man’s “interminable imaginations,” his loftiest and most 
aspiring thoughts, are earthbound and humbled by the conscious 
limitation of our condition here below. As Humphry Davy says— 


“The great is ever 
Obscure, indefinite; and knowledge still, 
The highest, the most distant, most sublime, 
Is like the stars composed of luminous points, 
But without visible image, or known distance. 
E’en with respect to human things and forms, 
We estimate and know them but in solitude.” 


So must we all think and feel, till, as Kant says, “ Death takes us 
out of time and space!” 

Though we never again visited Westmoreland, we did not quite 
lose sight of our friends, for we kept up an occasional corre- 
spondence. When Dr. Davy was preparing the final memorials of 
his brother's life, which was only possible after the death of Lady 
Davy, he wrote to me, asking me to aid him in procuring a sight 
of some of the late Mr. Poole’s papers, knowing that I was 
intimate with the family. In one of his letters Dr. Davy writes 
as follows :— 


“Lesketh How, Ambleside, Dec. 3, 1857. 


DrEAR Mrs. CrossE,—Many thanks for all the trouble you have taken 
on my account. I have received the MSS. containing the letters of my 
brother to Mr. Poole, and as one of them is new to me—though only one 
—I am glad to have been so favoured, and which I owe to your kind 
inquiry. The MS. collection—chiefly notes respecting fish—is interesting 
as displaying the zeal and talents of Mr. Baker as an inquiring naturalist, 
and as showing how much may be accomplished where there is industry 
with innate ability in the cause of science. ... I think we may be grate- 
ful for living at a time when such great deeds have been accomplished in 
art and science. The only drawback is that mystery of evil which is con- 
stantly interfering with the well-being and happiness of mankind.” 


The Mr. Baker who is here referred to had carried on some 
researches in natural history under the direction of Sir Humphry 
Davy during his last visit to Mr. Poole, hence the interest of my 


* Painted by H. Howard, R.A. 
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correspondent in his posthumous papers. Mr. Baker had long 
been known and respected by my husband, and I had the pleasure 
of making his acquaintance in the early meetings of our Somerset- 
shire Archeological and Natural History Society. He died in 
1252, but his memory is still held in honour by his townsfolk of 
Bridgwater. William Baker was an entirely self-taught man, 
and who may be said to have created opportunities for study, for 
his father, a butcher in the town, had apprenticed him at the 
early age of thirteen to a currier. Baker said that his mind first 
received an impulse towards the study of natural history from 
reading ‘ Aisop’s Fables.’ But he had other tastes as well, and 
took up with acting with some strolling players who came to 
Bridgwater—a Mrs. Cary and her two sons; the younger, then 
about sixteen, was subsequently known to the world as Edmund 
Kean. William Baker afterwards described himself as much 
attracted by this “self-assured, prompt and precocious young 
actor, who seemed as familiar with the conventionalities of the 
stage as if the knowledge had been born with him.” * 

The play-acting was a mere passing phase in Baker’s mental 
development, but it led to his reading Shakespeare, bringing him 
thereby to an acquaintance with the men and women of history, 
who still live and act their parts in this time-drama of humanity 
with all its unsolved problems. Baker had a remarkable faculty 
for assimilating knowledge, though the training of his mind owed 
nothing to his educational equipment. His career affords an 
excellent example of the satisfaction to be obtained by the pursuit 
of knowledge, where a man has to work at a manual trade for his 
daily bread. He did not make science the stepping-stone of 
ambition. To him knowledge was its own reward. Success is 
not the true gauge of all mental achievement; it is enough if the 
career of the self-endowed scholar— 


“forwards the general deed of man, 
And each of the many helps to recruit 
The life of a race by a general plan, 
Each living his own to boot.” 


In an autobiographical note Baker mentions his great indebted- 
ness to Mr. Poole in early life, and relates how the acquaintance 
began, affording another instance of Poole’s readiness to give an 
upward lift to every fellow-man who was striving after a fuller life. 
Mr. Baker writes :-— 


“My fortunate acquaintance with Mr. Poole was thus brought 


* See “Memoir of William Baker, F.G.S., by John Bowen, 1854.’ 
Longman and Oo. 
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about. My father on business with him at his house was taken 
into his library, and before he left the room he said, ‘ My son 
Bill would like to be amongst so many books as you have here, 
=” 

Mr. Poole replied— 

“Tf you have a son fond of books, tell him I shall be glad to see 
him here at any time.” 

Young Baker heard of the invitation late that night, and the 
next day being Sunday, a free day, he borrowed his father’s horse 
and rode over to Stowey, there to see not only the books that 
were to him the visible sign of man’s wisdom, but a large collec- 
tion of natural history specimens which meant something more. 
The library in the Tanner’s house was the self-same room where 
Charles Lamb had reverently taken down many an old folio, 
where Southey had revelled, reading omnivorously, and where 
De Quincey had lately stood, pronouncing it to be “a good 
library, superbly mounted in all departments bearing at all on 
political philosophy.” 

Poole liked young Baker so well that he asked him to come 
again, and the latter on a subsequent visit found Coleridge and 
his wife staying with his friend. This was in 1807, and it proved 
to be the last time that the poet ever visited his beloved Nether 
Stowey, though destined to drag on many sad and broken years of 
life. 

In speaking of Coleridge’s conversation, Baker said, “ especially 
after dinner, whenever there was company, it became so meta- 
physical that I could not follow him. When he indulged in 
poetry I was delighted.” For all use and satisfaction of life it 
was as well that young Baker did not try to follow Coleridge’s 
metaphysics. He wisely obeyed the early bent of his mind which 
led him to the study of natural history in various branches. I 
remember Mr. Baker saying that he very early trained himself to 
a habit of observation. The precept conveyed in the ‘ Eyes or No 
Eyes’ of our childhood’s story-book is this self-same habit of 
observation, which gives something of the sportsman’s relish of 
pursuit to our daily walks by field or stream. Mr. Crosse once 
said, “If I was shut up in prison I could amuse myself with a 
straw.” No doubt, because the electrician would set himself to 
think out the law of Nature that draws the silica from the soil to 
sheath this tender fibre and give it necessary strength,—the mind 
is its own place! 

To the end of his busy life William Baker was the indefatigable 
tradesman, ;keeping with all diligence and credit his currier’s 
shop in Bridgwater. In greeting a friend at his shop-door who 
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had just returned from several years of foreign travel, he said, 
“Here I am, you see, just as you left me. We have both been on 
our travels; you nearly round the world, and I round and round 
this counter, cutting heel-taps, weighing sparrow-bills, and 
counting hob-nails.” 

But that was not ull: if ever man lived “a full life,” according 
to Goethe, it was this Bridgwater tradesman. No question of the 
natural history of the locality was foreign to his investigation. 
At one time he was in correspondence with Dean Buckland on 
the Coprolitic Breccia found at the mouth of the River Parret ; 
at another time he was writing to Dean Conybeare and Lord 
Cavan on the fact of the minute organic bodies discoverable in the 
Cannington Park limestone. The proceedings of the Somerset 
Archeological Society are enriched by many valuable papers by 
Mr. Baker on the fawna of the county. In a letter addressed to 
him by Dean Buckland, the latter writes :— 

“T am glad to find your salamanders are new species, and that 
you are in communication with Mr. Bell.* Your neighbourhood 
before the days of drainage must have been a perfect paradise for 
such creatures, and some rare species may still survive.” 

Amongst the papers before referred to in Dr. Davy’s letter to 
me there occurs the following paragraph in a letter from Sir 
Humphry Davy to Mr. Poole, showing the estimation in which 
the great chemist held the humble follower of science :— 


My pEAR Pootz,—Your letter has given me great pleasure; first, 
because you, who are an enlightened judge in such matters, approve of my 
humble contribution to agriculture; and secondly, because it makes me 
acquainted with your kind feelings and Mr. Baker’s interesting pursuits. 
Mr. Baker appears to me to have distinctly established the point that the 
eel and the conger are of differert species; and from his zeal and activity 
I hope the curious problem of the generation of these animals will be 
solved. I shall expect with impatience the result of his inquiries. 


Park Street, March, 1828.” 


According to Mr. Bowen, the friend and biographer of William 
Baker, he was a wonderful economist of time, and never allowed 
his favourite pursuits to interfere with the practical business of 
life, or the duties he owed to his wife and family. He declared 
that he obtained more relief from care and labour by turning to 
his scientific researches than he would have found in absolute 
repose. Baker's notes, hastily jotted down, help to show the 
great variety of subjects that engaged his interest. At one time 
he was corresponding with Dean Buckland on his success of 


* Thomas Bell, the eminent naturalist. 
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making use of some of the beetle tribe (the Dermester lardarius) 
in preparing skeletons of small animals. Their voracity is such 
that if shut up in a box with the object, they will speedily clean 
the skeleton, leaving the articulations in a perfect state. Mr. 
Baker sent some specimens through Dr. Buckland to the College 
of Surgeons. In another note he mentions the finding of very 
interesting saurian fossil remains. Further on he records the first 
appearance (known to him) of the black stork in England. Then 
the diary notes the murder of a pet magpie by a brown owl (the 
Stria stridula), also one of his pets. The owl committed this deed 
out of revenge for the other bird twitching his tail feathers, and 
wilfully disturbing him by chattering noise. The magpie, it 
seems, was much regretted, for he was so amusingly imitative. 
He used to wash regularly every morning in a hand-basin, and 
would afterwards gaze at himself attentively in a looking-glass, 
like any other fellow. Under date “ April 23,” Baker writes :— 
“ Swallows thoroughly settled at Over Stowey. I got up at half- 
past five, walked away from my friend Bowen’s for Bridgwater ; 
there never was a more heavenly morning.” 

In the midst of these memoranda the naturalist bursts out in 
the gladness of his heart with the remark, “ What a blessed world 
we live in! What a pity that man’s passions and worldly in- 
terests should disorganise his mind and make it unfit for the 
enjoyment of this heaven below.” 





Heminiscences of William Makepeace Chackeray.* 


I HAvE been asked to put together what I can remember of my 
great relative. In doing so, I will endeavour, so far as is possible, 
to repeat nothing of what has already been published, but to 
rescue from oblivion, before it is too late, anything of interest in 
connection with him. It is but little, I fear. 


“Yet, if little stays with man, 
Ah! retain we all we can! 
If the clear impression dies, 
Ah! the dim remembrance prize! 
Quick, thy tablets, Memory!” 


In his introductory essay in the édition de luae of Thackeray’s 
works, Mr. Leslie Stephen says: “ Nothing could be told of Mr. 
Thackeray’s private life by those who have the fullest means 
of knowledge which would not confirm the highest estimate 
derivable from his writings of the tenderness of his heart and 
the moral worth of his nature; and all that could be told would 
tend to justify the profound affection with which they cherish his 
memory.” 

He was my first cousin, although twenty-one years my senior, 
his father having been the third, while my father was the ninth, 
of a large family, consisting of seven sons and four daughters. 
He was also one of my godfathers. I may here mention that it 
is my father who is referred to in a letter written by Thackeray 
to his mother at the end of 1831. “On Christmas Day I dine 
with my uncle Frank. He is very kind, but asks me to dinner 
too often—three times a week. I met a pleasant party there 
last Monday.” 

My parents were then living in Cadogan Place, and Thackeray 
was a young man of twenty, just established in chambers in 
Hare Court, Temple, to read law, to which he did not take very 
kindly. One other allusion to my father, who two years later 
moved to Broxbourne, and died there early in 1842, is in 
chapter XI. of ‘The Book of Snobs’ : “ O saintly Francis, lying at 


* A small portion of this Paper has been in print before.—Ep1tor. 
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rest under the turf!” And then, after apostrophising some other 
clergymen, he goes on: “ How should he who knows you, not 
respect you and your calling? May this pen never write a 
pennyworth again, if it ever casts ridicule upon either!” This 
was written in 1845. 

My own earliest recollections of him date from the spring of 
1849. Iused from that time to spend a few days with him at 
the end of the Easter holidays, before going back to Eton. He 
was then living with his two girls, in the hospitable white brick 
house, 13, Young Street, Kensington, which I can never pass 
unmoved. His handsome old mother, and dear old step-father, 
Major Carmichael Smyth, who had been Governor of Addis- 
combe, and in some respects was the original of Colonel 
Newcome, were also living with him. He was then but at. the 
dawn of his fame. ‘Vanity Fair,’ begun in January, 1847, 
was completed in July, 1848. ‘Pendennis’ came out in 1849- 
1850. 

I well remember the first numbers of the former in their 
yellow paper covers, and the illustrations in vignettes from his 
own pencil. It was in 1850 that his long connection with Punch 
came to an end. I recollect being astonished and amused at 
his humorous drawings for that periodical, which were constantly 
being brought in to him on their box-wood blocks before being 
printed off. In these visits, which took place every year till 
1852, when I went to Oxford, I instinctively felt that he was far 
greater than any one whom I had ever met. And looking back 
after an interval of forty years, I feel that I was not wrong, and 
that there was something in his mind and character, larger and 
more spacious, more liberal, with less admixture of anything 
petty, or unreal, or affected than it has been my fortune ever 
to meet. In this respect I would compare him to Tennyson. 
One was naturally attracted by his fine lofty figure, his bright 
genial smile, his pithy, amusing sentences, and his cheery 
greeting. There was nothing in the least deterrent or for- 
midable in him—and most boys are quick to see if they are 
regarded as bores by their elders. The description Tacitus 
gives us of Agricola was true of him: “ Nihil metus in vultu; 
gratia oris supererat. Bonum virum facile ecrederes, magnum 
libenter.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen well says: “His kindly feeling for the 
schoolboy is constantly coming up in his books: it is indicated 
by his warm-recommendation of the great duty of administering 
‘ tips, —a duty which he took care to discharge effectually in his 
own person.” I can bear witness to the truth of this from my 
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own experience. I never visited, rarely saw him, at this time with- 
out having a sovereign slipped into my hand on leaving him. On 
one occasion, after I had my pocket picked in an omnibus, he 
emptied the whole of his purse into my hands. The exact 
amount, at this distant date, I do not remember, but it was much 
more than I had lost. This was when he was lying in bed, in 
one of his attacks of illness. On these delightful visits he would 
spare no pains in taking me to places of amusement—the play, or 
the pantomime—sometimes after an excellent dinner at the 
Garrick Club, where I remember his checking some one in the act 
of blurting out an oath, the utterance of which he would not 
tolerate in my presence. 

This illustrates what he once wrote :— 

“We have a love for all little boys at school, for many 
scores of thousands of them read and love Punch :—may he 
never write a word that shall not be honest and fit for them to 
read!” 

In sight-seeing, whether visiting conjurors,* or picture galleries, 
or other public places of entertainment, he was always, I think, 
studying faces and characters. But he must have put himself to 
a good deal of inconvenience ; and the sacrifice of valuable time 
that he thus made I could understand afterwards, though I fear I 
did not appreciate it sufficiently at the time. Once, when he had 
taken me to the theatre and secured me a good place, after staying 
a little while, he said: “ Now I must leave you, and go and make 
a five-pound note.” 

I saw him on the day of the opening of the Great Exhibition 
of 1851, on which he wrote his fine May-Day Ode. He had just 
returned from witnessing the fairy-like scene inside the Palace, 
with which he had been greatly struck, and he was looking un- 
usually happy and radiant. When my time came for leaving 
Eton, in 1852, he took much interest in my prospects, and would 
have liked me to go to Cambridge and to Trinity, where he had 
himself been ; but a Merton post-mastership given me-by Provost 
Hawtrey settled the question of my university. For the next 
four or five years from this time I regret much that we met but 
seldom. This was partly owing to the fact of his two visits to 
America (1852-1853 and 1855-1856) falling within this period, 


* On one of these occasions the performer went about dispensing to 
people in the pit various liqueurs from a seemingly inexhaustible magic 
bottle, having no doubt pipes and stores of different fluids concealed about 
his person. The vociferous cries from the gallery to his attendant with 


the tray of glasses: “Come up here, Alexander!” tickled the fancy of 
W. M. T. very much. 
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and partly to my having been very fully occupied with reading for 
Moderations and “ Greats.” After I became a Fellow of Lincoln, 
I urged him often to come to Oxford, and he did so at last, when 
he lectured there on the Georges. There comes back to my 
memory 2 lovely summer day, when we passed within hearing of 
the service going on in Magdalen Chapel, of which he once wrote 
to Mrs. Brookfield: “These pretty brats with sweet, innocent 
voices and white robes sing quite celestially.” 

I well remember how he enjoyed a stroll along Addison’s Walk, 
and I can never pass the sweetbriar in the Cloisters, a piece of 
which his younger daughter (afterwards Mrs. Leslie Stephen) 
ventured to pick, without seeming to hear him call out, “ Look out, 
Minnie, you'll have a proctor after you!” 

On his return to London he sent me a characteristic little note 
with a sketch of a piece of the college plate in the postscript, and 
underneath it the words “ How good that cyder-cup was!” On 
another occasion he dined with the Fellows of Lincoln, but, being a 
junior, I was not near him. He sat next to, and conversed most 
with, Mr. Neate, the member for the City of Oxford, who was 
unseated for what Thackeray called “a twopennyworth of bribery 
which he never committed,” and whose place he himself attempted 
unsuccessfully to fill, in the Liberal interest, in 1857. 

In the autumn of 1858 I went as an assistant-master to Eton, and 
from that time saw little of the novelist, excepting when I was spend- 
ing part of the holidays in town, or when I occasionally recognised 
with pleasure his cognita canities, as he came along the streets, 
towering above everyone else, stately and benevolent looking. 

In the spring of 1859, shortly after I was engaged to be 
married, I was staying at Oxford, and received from him the 
following letter :— 

May 6. 

My dear St. John, 

I thought all that hankering about Brompton meant something. I 
congratulate you with all my heart, and promise you my benediction and 
a teapot. What can I say more, but that I am yours and your wife’s, 

Affectionately always, 
W. M. THACKERAY. 

Am just out of bed, having been ill. Am going to work again immediately. 
Too busy to come to Oxford to see you billing and cooing. 


Once when I was walking in London with the lady who after- 
wards became my wife, he came suddenly upon us as we were 
looking in at the window of Lambert the jeweller. He imme- 
diately made -us go in, and purchased for her on the spot a very 
handsome gold brooch. At this time he was living at 36, Onslow 
Square, next door to his friend the sculptor, Baron Marochetti, 
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whose bust of the author stands in Poets’ Corner. From time to 
time I dined with him at this house, and used to meet many 
celebrities. At one of these dinners, I remember there was “a 
noble dish” of Bouillabaisse. How touching in connection with 
the writer of them are the closing stanzas of the ballad that bears 
that title! At another, given not long after Macaulay’s death, 
the conversation turning upon the historian, someone began to 
speak of him in depreciating language, when the host interposed, 
and would not allow it to goon. “He was a giant,” I recollect 
his crying out. In my diary, for Jan. 5, 1860, I find this entry :— 
“Saw W.M. T. in bed this morning. He told me of the offer 
made him to continue Macaulay.” Writing to me on December 5 
of that year, he says: “ There’s something about Eton in my new 
story, in the introduction to one of the chapters.” (It is in 
chapter II. of ‘The Adventures of Philip.’) It only says—I hope 
the name is spelt right—that “ Keate was a thorough gentleman.” 
This I had on the word of three Eton men, who had been all 
fustigated by Dr. K. 

One day, about this time, as I was walking up from Eton to 
Windsor, I met Provost Hawtrey returning from town, who 
stopped me and said, “I have just put down your name for the 
Atheneum, and your cousin will second you.” 

It was extremely kind, as I had never said a word on the 
subject to either of them. When I came on for election fourteeen 
years later, in 1874, both of these good men had been long dead, 
and I had to look out for a new proposer and seconder. Had it 
been otherwise, how greatly would the pleasure of visits to the 
Palladium, as it is called in the famous ‘Roundabout Papers’ 
—strange to say on Club paper—have been enhanced by such 
companionship ! 

One other letter, addressed to Sir H. Davison, I give here. It 
belongs to the period when the success of the Cornhill Magazine 
had been assured under Thackeray’s editorship. It has the ring 
of a most amusingly jubilant note of triumph :— 

4 May. 

How dy do, my dear old Davus? Read the Cornhill Magazine for May; 
the article Little Scholars is by my dear old fat Anny. Shesends you her 
love, so does Minny. We're going out to drive. We've got two hosses in 
our carriage now. The Magazine goes on increasing, and how much do 
you think my next twelve months’ earnings and receipts will be if I work ? 
£10,000. Cockadoodleoodloodle. We are going to spend 4,000 in building 
a new house on Palace Green, Kensington. We have our health. We 


have brought Granny and G. P. to live at Brompton Crescent, close by 
us, and we are my dear old Davus’s 


Faithful, 
W.M. AI. & H.M. T. 
VOL, XOVIII. 20 
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Early in 1862 he moved into the beautiful house built in Queen 
Anne’s style; but he was not destined to enjoy it long. I re- 
member falling in with him in the International Exhibition of 
Art and Industry held in that year, on the site of what is now 
Cromwell Road. We walked through some of the courts together, 
and when we came to one with a gorgeous dinner-table of pro- 
digious length, sparkling with silver-gilt ornaments, and fit only 
for a banqueting-room in Windsor Castle or Chatsworth, he said, 
“Supposing you and I, St. John, sat down at either end and 
ordered each our mutton chop!” 

On March 10th, 1863, on the occasion of the wedding of the 
Prince of Wales, I saw him, I think, for the last time. 

It was on the platform of the Great Western Railway station at 
Windsor as the crowd of visitors, with their diamonds and court- 
dresses, looking somewhat ghastly in the broad daylight, was 
returning by special train to London. He seemed amused at the 
scene, and pointed out to me several personages of note. 

On Christmas Eve of that year he died suddenly in the night, 
in his fifty-third year. 

It is one of my chief regrets that I did not make more vigorous 
effort to see him oftener, in spite of the exigencies of work. That 
work, I feel now, would have been all the better had I done so. 
To treasure the priceless friendship of the wise and good, to make 
the very most of them while they are with us—that is the moral 
that I read in such a retrospect as this. 


O lieb so lang du lieben kannst ! 
O lieb so lang du lieben magst! 
Die Stunde kommt, die Stunde kommt 
Wo du an Grabern stehst und klagst. 


In the earlier part of these reminiscences I quoted, as appli- 
cable to Thackeray, some words from Tacitus. The continuation 
of that passage well expresses the contrast between the relatively 
brief span of his life and the amount of work he crowded into it. 
“Et ipse quidem quamquam medio in spatio integre xtatis ereptus, 
quantum ad gloriam longissimum evum peregit.” Strange it is to 
think that if he were now alive he would still be but eighty- 
one, two years younger than Tennyson was when he died, and 
than Gladstone is now. But I remember his saying to me after 
finishing one of his books, “I have taken too many crops out of 
the brain.” 


Francis St. Joun THACKERAY. 





Che Helgorn. 
A WELSH MYSTERY. 


Dr. Davin GwytTHeErR’s Story. 


I, Daviv Gwytuer (the writer of this paper) am a Doctor of 
Medicine, Mayor of the ancient Borough of Abergloyne, and a 
widower. For ten years my only child has kept house for me. 
Dorothy is now twenty-six. On June 30th, 18—, she was to 
have been married, a ceremony I anticipated with no pleasure at 
all. A man naturally objects to give up his dearest friend and 
the provider of all his home comforts to a comparative stranger 
for whom he does not care a button. 

Looked at from a social standpoint, the match was good ; from 
a financial one, bad. This latter consideration was not of much 
importance. I am fairly well-to-do, and Dorothy is my only 
child. 

The bridegroom-elect was one Captain Owain Rhys, of the 
Lanark Lowlanders, youngest of the two sons of old Lewis Rhys, 
late Squire of Abergloyne. 

Some years before the date of my story, Captain Owain arrived 
at Plas Abergloyne and announced to his father and brother that 
he had engaged himself to marry an actress, one Hester 
Lestrange. Old Lewis was of course very much vexed, and the 
elder brother, Iltyd, simply furious; but they made the best of a 
bad job, and invited Captain Owain and Miss Hester to Plas 
Abergloyne on probation. Within a fortnight Iltyd the immacu- 
late had eloped with Hester the crafty, and married her. 

Soon afterwards poor old Lewis died. Iltyd inherited the 
Abergloyne property, but resided in Paris. Within a twelve- 
month of his father’s decease he too died and left everything to 
his widow Hester. 

Owain disputed the will, alleging undue influence, and as Iltyd 
was next door toan idiot, seemed to have some chance of success ; 
at all events, the widow offered a compromise (the terms did not 
transpire), but Owain declined to hold any communication with 
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her. He fought the case, and was beaten. The costs proved so 
heavy that he was obliged to resign his commission in the Lanark 
Lowlanders. Mrs. Rhys then returned to Plas Abergloyne, where 
she led a somewhat strange life, shutting herself up in one wing 
of the old house. Into this suite of rooms no one was admitted 
but her own confidential maid; still servants were kept and 
visitors entered the other portions of the house. 

At this stage of the proceedings Captain Owain met my 
Dorothy, proposed to her, and was accepted. I have before 
stated that the wedding-day was fixed for the 30th of June. 
The evening before, Captain Owain arrived in the town of 
Abergloyne, accompanied by Major Steinkirk, of the Lanark 
Lowlanders, who was to have acted as his best man. The two 
gentlemen dined with Dorothy and myself; soon after dinner 
the Major returned to the inn. Dorothy and Owain spent the 
evening in the drawing-room; I remained in my study. About 
half-past ten Owain came into that room and said good-night to 
me. Dorothy accompanied him as far as the gate leading into 
the public road, where she said good-bye, but stood watching him, 
as is usual in such cases. About one hundred yards from the 
gate the road takes a sharp turn; here Owain waved an adieu; he 
then turned the corner and disappeared. It was a stormy night, 
but not dark. The next morning Major Steinkirk knocked my 
house up before six o'clock and announced that Captain Owain 
Rhys was missing. 


Mason Grorce Sremnxink’s Story. 


All I know as to the disappearance of poor Owain is contained 
in the following statement :— 

He asked me to act as his best man, and we travelled together 
down to Abergloyne on the 29th of June, 18—. On arriving we 
went to the Lobster-Pot Inn, where we were to sleep, and having 
had a wash (we did not dress), walked to Dr. Gwyther’s house. 
Here I was introduced to Miss Gwyther (a nice little girl not at 
all bad-looking) and her father, an old gentleman saturated with 
professional pomposity and municipal magnificence, who, by the 
way, did not seem to be particularly fond of Owain. We dined 
together. Afterwards Owain and the girl went into the drawing- 
room, but my host took me into his study, where we sat and 
smoked for awhile. Getting somewhat bored, I made an excuse 
and returned to the inn about half-past nine. The wind had 
sprung up, and it was quite a wild night for the time of year. 

I sat smoking until two o'clock in the morning, but there was 
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no sign of Owain. So concluding that he must have decided to 
sleep at the Doctor’s (although that seemed a strange proceeding) 
I went to bed. 

On waking about five I began to think over what had happened 
the night before, and came to the conclusion that Owain was an 
unlikely man to fly in the face of etiquette, so I looked into his 
room, but the bed had not been used. I felt at once certain that 
something had gone wrong. Hurriedly dressing, I went to Dr. 


Gwyther’s and rang up the house. The Doctor himself opened 
the door. 


“Where is Owain ?” I asked. 

“ He left here about eleven last night for the inn.” 

“Which he never reached.” 

“Oh!” said the Doctor, “then he has bolted at the last 
moment, as so many men do.” 

“Don’t talk like a fool.” (It must have been some years since 
the pompous little Mayor had been addressed in such terms.) 
“Don’t talk like a fool. I have known Owain Rhys intimately 
since he was twelve years old, and I never knew him commit a 
dishonourable action.” 

“ Then, sir, I expect you are not a close observer; anyhow, he 
has played my girl a very dirty trick now, and what is more, sir, 
I beg you will not advertise the insult that has been laid on her.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“What Isay. I do not want any fuss made about the matter ; 
your friend has run away like a stray cur; do not honour him by 
a search.” 

“ Doctor, you evidently don’t understand Owain Rhys; he is as 
honest as the day.” 

I turned round and saw Miss Gwyther standing behind me. 

“Thank you, Major Steinkirk,” she said. “Iam quite certain 
some misfortune has befallen my dearest Owain, and I beg of you 
for his sake to search the country at once.” 

Never did I see man or woman take punishment better than 
that little girl. There was not a quaver in her voice, but her 
face was as white as the paper on which I am writing. The 
Doctor turned on his heel and walked away. 

She said, “To a certain extent I agree with my father, Major 
Steinkirk: it would be unwise to publish our trouble.” 

“You will not then appeal to the police ?” 

“No; what good would it do?” 

“T cannot tell!” and for the first time tears brimmed into the 
poor child’s eyes. 


“The best thing will be to consult Mr. Jordan; he is a clever 
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man, a solicitor, the town clerk and coroner, but best of all he is a 
very old friend of ours, and will, I know, do what he can for me.” 

“T will go to him at once, but first show me exactly where you 
last saw Owain.” 

She walked down the drive to the iron gate, and passing 
through, said— 

“We stood exactly here; he bade me good-bye and walked as 
far as the end of the garden wall, stopped, waved his hand- 
kerchief to me, and turned the corner.” 

“Did you have any dispute last night ?” 

“ Certainly not; indeed, I may honestly say we never once had 
what people call a lover’s quarrel.” 

“Then good-bye, Miss Dorothy ; keep up your spirits, and trust 
me to do the best I can.” 

As this was the first piece of “Private Inquiry” business that 
ever came in my way, I felt it behoved me to be careful. I went 
to the spot from whence Owain had disappeared, and looked down 
the long straight stretch of road which ends in Abergloyne 
Bridge. It is fenced on the left hand with a single iron rail ; 
behind this is the bed of the Gloyne river. I say bed, for 
though the Gloyne comes down from the hills a wild rushing 
torrent in winter, during the summer months it almost disappears, 
and at the period of which I write there was not sufficient water in 
the river bed to have drowned a kitten. On the right hand side of 
the road runs the footpath ; close to me was a gate entering into a 
field of standing grass almost fit for the scythe ; beyond this field 
a high stone wall bounding the deer park belonging to Plas Aber- 
gloyne, which followed the footpath right down to Abergloyne 
Bridge; it was pierced in one place for a gate. This gate gave 
entrance to a lane leading not to the Plas, but to the Home Farm. 

Assuming Owain had not turned back, there were these three 
roads to choose from before he came to the bridge. He 
might have got over the gate into the mowing grass: but this 
showed no signs of trampling feet. He might have walked across 
the bed of the river, but when he reached the other side he 
would have encountered an almost impassable furze brake. Or 
he might have walked up the lane to the Home Farm: this 
seemed an unlikely course; he was not on speaking terms with 
Mrs. Rhys, so would scarcely prowl about her premises at night. 
No, the probabilities of the case seemed to suggest that Owain 
had crossed the bridge and passed into the town of Abergloyne. 

I therefore did the same, and called on Mr. Jordan, whom I 
found in the Town Clerk’s office. As this report is drawn up for 
the information of Mr. Jordan, it is unnecessary to record here 


» 
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what passed between us; suffice it to say we arranged that 
Mr. Jordan and one of his clerks should search the town of 
Abergloyne, another should go up the railway inquiring at the 
various stations, while it was to be my business to scour the 
country round for tidings of our lost Owain. 


Mason GrorcE Srermnzmx’s Story.—Continued. 


Very sad were the two days I spent in company with a broken- 
winded pony searching for Owain. Up hill I walked out of pity 
to the beast, down hill out of regard for my own neck; it was all 
hill, and very hot to boot. 

Every man, woman, or child I came across was duly interro- 
gated, but with absolutely no result. Some said, “No a 
English” (none by the way Dim Sasaonaeg), others stared and 
observed ‘Ai, indeed.” Such as did take in the situation 
appeared to have no doubt that Owain had voluntarily absented 
himself, and that therefore, being a sort of fugitive from justice, 
should be assisted rather than recaptured. One old dame read 
me a sort of parable. ‘See here, honey,” she said, “if you put a 
erudy hen to sit on a clutch of eggs, and she goes a trapessing 
off, it’s no use your catching her back again, she will just spoil 
your eggs, that’s all.” 

Tired out, and despairing of success, on the morning of the 
third day I strolled up the road towards Dr. Gwyther’s house. 
When I came to the gate just by his garden wall, previously 
mentioned, I noticed it stood open, and that the hay in the field 
was nearly all cut. In a purposeless fashion I turned in, and had 
walked some ten paces when I noticed, lying partly covered by 
the swath, a bunch of orange-blossom tied with a white satin 
ribbon. I picked it up and sought Miss Gwyther. 

“Do you recognise this?” I asked. 

“Certainly. I took it from my own bouquet to make a button- 
hole for Owain; I tied it up and put it in his coat myself, while 
we were standing at the gate just before we parted. Where did 
you get it?” 

I told her, in the hay-field. 

“Then that is the direction he must have taken.” 

“JT think not,” I answered. “I looked very carefully over that 
gate before the hay was cut, and there was no sign of any person 
having walked through it. These flowers were deposited in the 
field after the grass was lying in swath.” 

“But by whom?” 
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“That is what we must find out.” 

On going to the field, we saw four mowers. They knew all 
about Owain, and were personally acquainted with him. They 
had not seen him since the 29th. No one but themselves and 
Dr. Gwyther had been in the field, which belonged to him: the 
grass was cut yesterday. 

As we were yet questioning the mowers Dr. Gwyther appeared, 
and on being apprised of my discovery, said— 

“Probably the young man threw my daughter’s posy over the 
hedge as soon as he was out of her sight.” 

We both exclaimed against this impossible solution of the 
mystery, but being unable to suggest an alternative, left him. I 
believe (though I should not like to swear it) that the old 
brute actually laughed. 

When out of earshot from this heartless man, I asked Dorothy if 
in the course of conversation any matter of an unusual nature 
had been mentioned between her and Owain during that last 
interview. 

“Nothing at all,” she replied; “we talked, as I’ presume men 
and women usually do, when on the eve of marriage, about our- 
selves. Wait though! he did mention the Helgorn, regretting he 
could not pledge me from it at the wedding breakfast, as all 
Rhys wives ought to be pledged; indeed, he said he was once 
tempted to make friends with his sister-in-law to get possession 
of the old magic horn.” 

I had heard all about the Helgorn before, which formidable 
word only means hunting horn, and the tradition goes that this 
Specimen was given by Owen Glendower to one Rhys ap 
Llewellyn ap Owain, an ancestor of the Rhys family. Rhys, 
though a follower of the red dragon of Glendower, was accused 
of carrying on an intrigue with the English, and brought before 
the wizard chieftain on that charge. Glendower said, “Are you 
a true man, Rhys, and will you pledge me out of my own horn?” 
“ Aye, Lord.” “Then drink in honesty and truth to Glendower, 
and know this, Rhys, that if perchance thou art a traitor, so soon 
as the mead in this my horn shall reach thy vitals, thou shalt be 
mad as King Llyr ap Bleiddyd.” Rhys drank fealty to Glen- 
dower and passed the ordeal scatheless. 

Then after a pause, the wild chieftain said, “Thou art a loyal 
Cymro, Rhys ap Llewellyn. Keep the Helgorn in remembrance 
of Owen Glendower, and may its virtues ever confound thine 
enemies,” i 

So the Helgorn became an heirloom in the family of Rhys, and 
for many generations they had been in the habit of drinking 
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fealty as a solemn pledge, in the full belief that should their 
word be untrue, the magic virtues of Glendower’s horn would 
assert themselves, and that the impious pledge-breaker would be 
smitten with madness. 

“Then,” said I to Dorothy, “ is it possible he can have gone to 
the Plas, to ask Mrs. Rhys for the Helgorn ?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Still,” said I, “ we ought not to leave any stone unturned. I 
will go myself and ask the lady if she can throw light on Owain’s 
disappearance.” 

Thus it came about that on a certain second day of July I paid 
a morning call on Mrs. Rhys of Abergloyne. I had never met 
the lady, but I knew her history—indeed, well remembered to have 
seen the photographic portraits of Hettie L’estrange sandwiched 
in between those of the Primate and the Premier, for Miss Hettie 
was a notable beauty though but a music-hall singer, and a poor 
one at that. Now circumstances had changed, and I was to meet 
her as the chatelaine of a historic house. 

During the time that Owain and I were boys at Rugby I had 
spent one holiday with him at Abergloyne, so I knew the place 
well. 

In going from Dr. Gwyther’s house to the Plas, the shortest way 
was by the Home Farm lane; to have approached by the front 
entrance would have necessitated a journey through Abergloyne 
town. So leaving the Home Farm to the right, I turned into a 
shrubbery by a wicket-gate and very soon reached the house. 
Passing the west wing, which Mrs. Rhys was reported to occupy, 
I went up to the central door, rang, and was at once admitted by 
a respectable middle-aged man-servant, who showed me into the 
great drawing-room, and said he would inquire if his mistress 
was well enough to receive company. 

That was the question: would Mrs. Rhys receive me? At all 
events she appeared to be in no hurry. I looked out of the 
window, and saw the grand view I remembered so well: the West 
Park (in reality it is a great rabbit-warren dotted with furze 
brakes) stretching away to the sea, which came rolling in, an 
unbroken volume of water, reaching from these Welsh crags to 
the shores of Carolina. As I looked the door opened, and a lady 
clad in deep mourning advanced towards me, holding out her 
hand. How shall I describe this woman, whom of all I ever met 
appeared to me (a confirmed bachelor) to be the most interesting ? 
Strangely enough I should say that carriage and style were the 
most strongly marked characteristics of this daughter of the 
slums. A tall woman, certainly five feet ten, strong and healthy, 
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small boned, and straight as a lance, her small head well poised, 
with copper-coloured hair, her eyes blue—not only the iris, but 
the whole ball seemed bluer than is usual. She held out her 
shapely hand as if to an old friend, and said— 

“Major Steinkirk, have you come to give me news of Owain ?” 

“Unfortunately not, Mrs. Rhys. I come rather to consult with 
you, his nearest relative, as to what course we must take to dis- 
cover his whereabouts.” 

‘*T fear I must decline, for I know poor Owain would not admit 
my right to interfere.” 

“Then matters are at a deadlock. The Gwythers naturally 
object to move seriously, lest it should be said they were hunting 
for Owain to oblige him to carry out his engagement.” : 

“Yes, Major, but that difficulty does not affect you personally.” 

“Unfortunately, Mrs. Rhys, I have given them an undertaking 
not to call on the police for aid.” 

“Then I understand you wish me to employ a detective.” 

“ Just so, Mrs. Rhys.” 

She paused, as if in thought, and then said— 

“Before I decide, tell me, have you formed any theory as to 
Owain’s whereabouts ? ” 

“T believe he is alive, and in this immediate neighbourhood.” 

Mrs. Rhys started. “Why?” 

I then told her we had found something which he had in his 
possession at the time of his disappearance on Monday night, but 


which must have been deposited in Dr. Gwyther’s field last night 
(Wednesday). 


“What was that?” 
* “A bunch of flowers; it was lying in the fresh-cut grass, and I 


can swear there were no traces of footsteps in that grass before it 
was cut.” 


“What deduction do you draw?” 

“None at all! Can you suggest a solution ?” 

“ Only one,—madness !” 

“No, Mrs. Rhys, that will not do; I have known Owain longer 
than you have, and he is not mad!” 

“Longer, perhaps, Major, but not so well; with men the 
Rhyses are sane enough, but when women are concerned they are 
all more or less mad. My late husband, Iltyd, was at times quite 
insane; he was, as perhaps you know, confined in a padded room 
in this house, and I have seen Owain ag. mad as he.” 

The woman staggered me; was it possible this was the real 
solution of the mystery? Then she continued— 

“T believe the family curse is due to that terrible Helgorn, and 
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the hideous hereditary toast they drink. No one is quite honest ; 
of course we are not all entirely false, but then, on the other 
hand, none of us are absolutely true, so it must be an unwise 
proceeding to go on from generation to generation calling down 
the curse of madness on our brains, unless we can claim that 
amount of truth which is in fact unattainable.” 

“You are getting too deep for me, Mrs. Rhys,’ I said. “It 
resolves itself into the old unanswered question, What is truth? 
But I am somewhat disposed to agree with you in thinking that 
Owain’s disappearance is in some way connected; with the Hel- 
gorn.” 

Again Mrs. Rhys started, and looking at me very straight, eye 
to eye, said— 

“In what way, Major Steinkirk ? ” 

“Only thus far, that one of the last things Owain did before 
his disappearance was to express a strong desire to obtain the 
Helgorn, that he might pledge his bride from it at the wedding 
breakfast.” 

‘oor Owain! and did he so greatly wish for that horrid horn? 
By the way, did you ever see it ?” j 

She rose, and ringing the bell ordered the manservant to bring 
in the Helgorn. 

It is a rough, black, unpolished ox-horn about fourteen inches 
long. The musical mouthpiece at the thin end of the horn is closed 
with a plain silver stopper; a silver band passes round the centre, 
to which a ring is affixed, apparently to sling it by, and the large 
end from which they drink is also protected by a silver band. 
The horn seems inclined to scale, and looks generally in bad con- 
dition ; the metal work is rough and massive. , 

Then I asked Mrs. Rhys again if she would employ a detective. 
She said— 

“You are his oldest friend, and if you desire me to do so, I 
will ;-.but clearly understand it is at your request.” 

I told her. I was certain we should never find him unless this 
course was adopted. 

“So it, then,” she said; “I will write ‘o Scotland Yard 
to-night 

Thus ‘ended my only interview with a most extraordinary 


woman, and my first and last essay in the Private Inquiry 
business. 
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Tur Story or Caprain Owain Rays. 


At the urgent request of an old and valued friend, I write down 
all I can remember concerning the terrible adventure which befell 
me on the eve of my wedding. 

The 29th of June was an unusually wild day; the weather had 
been very warm, and broke up in a gale of wind, but no rain fell. 

Notwithstanding the storm, Dorothy insisted on “sending me,” 
as they call it in these parts, as far as the gate, when I took my 
departure about half-past ten. Here we stopped a little while, for 
she had made me a button-hole (to wear on the morrow) out of 
orange-blossom taken from her bridal bouquet, and she fixed it in 
my coat. We said good-bye, and I stopped at the end of the wall 
to wave a second adieu with my handkerchief. On turning the 
corner, while I was engaged in buttoning up my coat, a sudden 
blast of wind spun me round like a top, and whirled my posy 
away into the night. I hunted everywhere for the flowers, but in 
vain, and at length decided I would come again early in the 
morning and search for them by daylight. It was very vexing; I 
would not have lost the dear girl’s flowers on any account. 
Mourning for my poor posy, and battling with the summer wind, I 
passed on until I reached the Home Farm lane gate. As I got 
abreast of it, a woman stepped out of the shadow and laid her hand 
upon my arm. It was Hester, whom I had not seen since she left 
me for Iltyd. I brushed her aside so roughly that she would have 
fallen had I not in pity caught her by the shoulder. 

“ How dare you touch me?” I said. 

“ Owain, Owain, cannot you forgive me even yet? You have 
forgotten, for you have chosen a new love; cannot you then for- 
give ?” 

I tried to pass on, but she clung to me. 

“ Cannot you forgive the wrong I did to you and to myself? You 
are to take a wife to-morrow. When Iltyd died I offered you the 
property if you would take me as your wife. You refused. Well, 
then I offered to follow you as mistress, servant, slave,—what you 
will; again you refused, and went to law. NowI have come to 
make a third offer: take the property unconditionally, but forgive 
the past.” 


I was astounded at this strange turn of events, but answered 
sternly— 


“T will never accept one penny from your hands. Woman, let 
me pass!” 


“Owain, you can’t forgive, you can’t forget; I'll tell fyou why. 
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The old love is still in your heart; it has turned to hate, but 
thank heaven you cannot turn it to indifference! I know the dead 
past cannot be restored to life, but for the sake of the love you 
once bore me, forgive!” 

The wild scud flew by and a moonbeam fell full on her face. I 
saw plainly the woman who had marred my life, the great liquid 
eyes glowing with passion, the tangle of burnished hair. Then 
she caught me again in her ungloved hands. 

“Owain! Owain!” 

The old glamour was on me. I stood helpless, speechless. 

“Owain, won’t you forgive ?”—her hot breath played on my 
cheek. 

“Yes, yes, if you will, but we must never meet again.” 

‘“‘ Owain, kiss me once!” 

Heaven forgive me! I kissed her forehead. 

“ Ah, dearest, one thing more: I havea parting gift. You won’t 
take money from me, but that old horn you Rhys folks value— 
take that as a gift to your new wife, from one who loved you well. 
Come with me; we will fetch it.” 

I followed in silence, she walking before. On reaching the 
western wing Hester opened the side-door and led me into the 
library, which was lighted up. Then turning to me she said— 

“ Owain, did it never strike you as a curious thing that I, who 
worshipped the very ground on which you stood, and still do so, 
should have cast you off without a word’s notice for an imbecile 
like Iltyd ?” 

“T thought,” said I, “that greed prevailed over what you call 
love.” 

“ Yes, I suppose it was so to.a certain extent, but pique awoke 
the greed. Do you remember the second day after we had 
arrived in this house? Though I was in a strange land, sur- 
rounded by enemies, you left me to my own devices and went off 
with your father. I wandered about the house in a miserable 
aimless fashion, and at length found myself in the great drawing- 
room. The window was open. I threw myself down on a couch; 
then I heard footsteps outside—yourself and your father were on 
the terrace. I heard him say, ‘Yes, we must buy her off at any 
price. Of courge I would do anything for you, my dear boy. It is 
a terrible thought to me that spawn from the gutter should take 
my father’s place, but even that I would endure for your sake. 
With Iltyd things are different ; he vows that on no consideration 
will he consent, and the power lies with him. Through some 
strange error, the entail, which. ceases with him, gives him the 
absolute disposal of the reversion, even if he predeceases me, 
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which from the doctor’s report seems probable; yes, and he has 
some scheme in his head now. Our only chance is to buy off the 
girl,’ 

a This, Owain, was what I heard; but you—yow never said a 
word for me; you listened in silence, and then passed on with 
your father. My mind was made up: I would checkmate you 
both by marrying mad Iltyd. It was not an easy task, but I 
accomplished it, and what is more made him an excellent wife. 
So you see, Owain, the sin was not all on my side. No matter, the 
stab you gave me then has long ago been forgotten, and now 
the counter-thrust I dealt you is also forgiven.” 

Suddenly she fell on her knees, threw her arms round me, 
looked up in my face, and said— 

‘Owain, my love, let us blot out the old horrid past; let us 
leave this place and be at rest.” 

I dragged myself from her clasp. 

“Hester, for heaven’s sake don’t degrade yourself in this out- 
rageous manner. I cannot stay here, even from regard to you, let 
alone my duty to another.” 

“Then,” said she, “ your determination to marry Miss Gwyther 
is unalterable?” 

“Tt’s fate,” I answered. 

She left the room, and in a few minutes returned—the Helgorn 
was in her hand foaming over with champagne—saying— 

“There is nothing more for me to do except give you the cup. 
Drink! Which will you pledge: the old love or the new?” 

I took the ancient horn from her hand, raised it above my head 
as my fathers had for nigh five hundred years, pronounced the 
self-denunciatory pledge,* ‘‘ Cywir a cyfiawn, nei ynfyd a carchar. 
I drink to Dorothy, my future wife,” and then, as was the rule, 
emptied the Helgorn atasingle draught. There was a curious 
bitter after-taste in the wine. I put the horn down on the table— 
my head went round—my legs gave way. I heard the words, 
“Foresworn! Foresworn!” and then I remembered no more. 


CONTINUATION OF THE Story oF CAPTAIN OwAIN Rays. 


Lying on a sofa, gazing at a skylight, so utterly prostrated by 
pain and sickness that thought was impossible; such were the 
sensations with which I returned to the world. Then I became 
conscious of a woman, who sat and sewed something white, and 
occasionally looked at me. At length she spoke. 


* Honest and true, or mad and in chains. 
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“ Are you feeling better, sir?” 

She was a stranger whom I had never seen before—a servant, or 
perhaps a nurse. I felt too ill to answer, and I supposed I dozed 
again. The next thing I remember is that this woman opened the 
door and entered the room, bringing in beef-tea or something in 


a basin on a tray, which I refused to look at, for food seemed 
loathsome. 


“The doctor is come,” she said. 

“ What doctor ?” 

“Oh, Doctor Colney Hatch from Cardiff!” 

That effectually woke me up, for though I had never met him, 
I knew Dr. Colney Hatch by reputation, as the “mad doctor” of 
Wales. 


“Why, where am I?” But before the answer came I knew. 

“In the west wing, sir.” 

Yes, sure enough, I was in the padded suite of rooms which 
had been fitted up when poor Iltyd went off his head. NowI 
understood the trick that had been played me. Hester, having 
vainly attempted to break off my marriage with her cajoleries, 
drugged the Helgorn and locked me up in the padded chamber, 
and was now going to try and persuade me that the family curse 
had fallen on me because I did not really love Dorothy. For 
this end she had called in Dr. Colney Hatch to certify that I 
was mad, 

“ How long have I been here?” I asked the woman. 

“Lor, sir! what a question; but never you mind, you ask the 
doctor.” 

This maidservant, who the other day would have done my 
bidding at a word, now talked to me as if I were a puling 
child. 

I fear I lost my temper, and expressed my views somewhat 
strongly. In the middle of the uproar a knock was heard at the 
door, and the woman with her key let in an old gentleman with 
unkempt grey hair, and a long white beard—in fact, there was 
very little of him visible except grey hair. 

“Oh, doctor,” said the woman, “I am so glad you have come, 
for the Captain has been carrying on terrible. If you had not 
come I must have rung for Benson.” 

The doctor did not seem a very efficient ally ; indeed, he looked 
rather frightened himself, and gave me a very wide berth. Then 
he said— 

“Why, sir, what is wrong with you?” 


“Wrong! I wish at once to leave this place, in which I have 
been illegally confined.” 
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“My dear sir, they tell me you have been drinking, and out of 
magical cups. Is that so?” 

“No business of yours if I have! I want to go from here.” 

“ Shall I ask your hostess to see you ?” 

“Tf she comes here I will kill the treacherous snake.” 

“Snakes? Ah, yes. Well, nurse, I will send a composing 
draught.” 

“Composing devil! By whose authority am I kept here?” 

“Mine, young man!” was the answer, and the doctor left the 
room. 

And this was the way in which Dr. Colney Hatch examined me 
before he granted his certificate. 

Afternoon wore on to evening, the woman went away, a man 
taking her place, and then came the night. 

As the prostration induced by Hester’s poison passed off, I 
began to think of escape, and to that end studied my jailors. 

Hester, the arch-conspirator, did not visit me. 

The woman, whose name I found was Lizzie Benson, watched 
me by day; the man, Richard Benson (her husband), by night. I 
was under double locks, for not only were the suite of rooms in 
which I was confined secured, but the door leading from the 
outside corridor was also locked. When the woman was with me 
she was locked in, and had to ring the bell as a signal to her 
husband when she wanted to leave the room. This showed they 
had no fear I should injure her. The man also rang when he 
wished to go out, but I fancied it was a ruse; he certainly had 
the key of the room, and, I rather suspected, that of the corridor 
as well; indeed, I had reason to believe that when Benson was 
with me that the corridor door was very often open. He was a 
taller, stronger man than myself, and the handle of a life-preserver 
obtruded ostentatiously from his pocket; but for all that he 
seemed a kind-hearted sort of fellow, and I liked him much better 
than his wife. 

My first scheme was to gag the woman, set the place on 
fire, and trust to accidents. This plan, on further consideration, I 
discarded, or at all events postponed, in favour of a simpler device 
which I decided to attempt on what I believed to be the fourth 
night of my confinement. 

I sat up very late, and at length Benson said— 

“Getting on for bedtime, isn’t it, sir?” 

To which I answered— 

“Yes, but I am very thirsty; I suppose you couldn’t get me a 
whisky-and-soda before we turn in?” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,’ and off he went without going 
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through the formula of ringing the bell. He locked the room- 
door after him. I listened attentively. He passed the outer door 
without unlocking or locking. 

Then I waited. Presently I heard his steps coming up the 
stairs, accompanied by the jingling of glasses. He passed the 
corridor entry and came to the room door, paused, evidently 
passing the tray on which was the whisky from his right hand to 
his left; then getting the key out he turned it in the lock, and 
leaving it there, opened the door. 

Poor old Benson! He stood, as butlers do, with the tray in his 
left hand, the door in his right, his head somewhat drawn back, 
exposing his throat. 

Quick as lightning I hit him with all my might under the chin, 
and he went to ground in a crash of broken glass. I jumped over 
his body ; the corridor-door was open, and downstairs I went three 
steps ata time. The key was in the west wing door. I opened 
it and rushed out bareheaded into the night, a free man again. 
Then with all possible speed I made my way into Abergloyne. 
When I reached the Lobster-Pot Inn, to my delight I found the 
door of that establishment open (they are very careless in these 
parts). I went up to the room that I should have slept in on 
Monday, found it vacant, and retired to rest as if nothing had 
occurred in the meanwhile. 


Poor Benson! though he deserved it richly, the stroke was 
foul ! 


Nores on tHE Preceprna Narratives By JAMES JORDAN, 
Town CLERK of ABERGLOYNE. 


They say early rising is conducive to long life; certainly ex- 
tended life is not conducive to early rising. I find the longer I 
live the later I break my fast. On July 3rd, 18—, I came down- 
stairs about half-past ten, and found the office messenger in a 
dangerously excited condition. 

“ Captain Rhys, sir, has been found, sir!” 

“Found? Where?” 

“In his bed in the Lapster, sir! Yes, sir, when the Major 
got up he finds the Captain sleeping like a lamb, just as if there 
hadn’t been no to-do at all. And then both of ’em goes right off 
to the doctor’s. And Mrs. Jones of the Lapster, she says the 
wedding is to come of to-morrow, just for all the world as if it 
was last Tuesday. And, beg pardon, sir, would you please to be 
at the office at eleven. Mr. Morris (the head clerk) says as the 
gentlemen wish to see you.” 
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In response to this bewildering summons I was in the office at 
eleven, or soon after, and there I found Owain Rhys and Major 
Steinkirk. 

The former told me the long story, which he subsequently 
wrote down in the foregoing narrative. He also informed me 
that the wedding was to take place on the morrow, July 4th, 
notwithstanding the opposition of Dr. Gwyther. 

“And now,” said Owain, “I want you to take out summonses 
for me against Hester Rhys for drugging and kidnapping, against 
Richard and Lizzie Benson for kidnapping, and against Dr. Colney 
Hatch for illegally and falsely certifying that I am insane.” 

“ Any more?” I asked. 

“ No.” 

“Well, then,” said I, “let us take them in order. Firstly, a 
summons to Mrs. Rhys that she appear and answer a charge 
brought by you, in that she did illegally give you some deleterious 
substance with the intention of doing you bodily harm. Now 
what evidence have you? Did you see her put anything into 
the horn? No! You drank a certain amount of wine which 
overcame you. Don’t be angry with me, Owain, but I fear that 
is the view outsiders will take of the drugging episode. 

“ Now as regards the kidnapping, you wish for three summonses 
under this head. The legal definition of kidnapping is the 
offence either of stealing children, or illegally and against their 
will conveying any of Her Majesty’s subjects out of her realm. 
These three defendants do not appear to be guilty of kidnapping.” 

“Do you pretend to tell me, Mr. Jordan, that I have no 
redress ?” 

“ Not at all, Owain; every wrong has its remedy, but we must 
get at the right one, and your wrong is of such an extraordinary 
nature that I cannot undertake to say offhand what we should 
do. I believe we shall have them under ‘false imprisonment,’ 
but that seems to imply that the complainant has been illegally 
confined in a prison, for the remedy is by habeas corpus. You 
give me time to think it over, and we will have something done 
in time for the petty sessions on Monday week.” 

“With regard to Colney Hatch there can be no difficulty.” 

“T don’t see, Owain, that you have any evidence that he 
signed anything; all you can prove is that he saw a gentleman 
tearing round a room like a fresh caught wild cat, and swearing like 
a costermonger, and that he, the doctor, said such soothing words 
as did then occur to him. What Colney Hatch might have done 
afterwards we know not. I think, perhaps, when we have decided 
on the course we must pursue to bring the other three to justice, 
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our best plan will be to subpoena Colney Hatch and see what 
evidence turns up. You, of course, will attend, as we have not 
one tittle of evidence excepting your oath.” 

So it was settled. Owain and Dorothy were duly married the 
next day. Dr. Gwyther refused to attend, but with his sanction 
I gave away the bride. When Owain and Dorothy had started 
on their travels, the Major and myself had a long talk. He 
seemed hurt that I did not take up Owain’s case more warmly, 
and asked if I disbelieved his story. 

Then I put the matter to him as I believed it would appear in 
court. “The question rests entirely on Owain’s unsupported 
evidence. He is a young man of unblemished character, well 
known to the gentlemen who will sit on the bench, but, un- 
fortunately, the magistrates are also aware that Owain is the 
scion of a mad stock, and drinking pledges out of that accursed 
Helgorn is invariably the first symptom of their insanity. 

“Old Owain Rhys, our friend’s grandfather, was the county 
member. He ratted from his party, taking with him several 
votes, and as a reward was made a Lord of the Admiralty by the 
then Government. He gave a great dinner to celebrate his re- 
election, and publicly drank the toast of loyal and true to king 
and country out of the Helgorn. That night he cut his throat ; 
the coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of temporary insanity. 

“ His son Lewis absolutely refused to have anything to do with 
_ the fateful horn. Iltyd, the last squire, when quite a boy got 
himself into a scrape with a keeper’s daughter. He denied all 
knowledge of the girl; her mother then dared him to pledge his 
honour from the Helgorn. He did so, For eighteen months 
afterwards Iltyd Rhys was in confinement—in point of fact, he 
was never afterwards perfectly sane. Now, you see, Owain, a 
member of this family, tells us he pledged his honour to something 
or other from the Helgorn, and subsequently experienced some 
wonderful adventures, of which he can give not one fragment of 
proof. Will not the verdict be hallucination ? 

“On the other hand, the defendant, though a woman with a 
story, is young, pretty, goes to church, and pays her debts. What 
she will say it is impossible to guess; but, mark my words, the 
bench will believe her. The Bensons can if they please decline 
to answer any questions lest they should incriminate themselves. 
Now, Major, you must admit that it is a difficult case to fight.” 

Difficult or not, it had to be done, and on the Monday week all 
the persons interested in our story were assembled in the court- 
house of Abergloyne. I had obtained summonses against Hester 
Rhys, Richard Benson, and Eliza Benson for false imprisonment. 

2p2 
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I appeared for the plaintiff. Dr. Colney Hatch was subpoenaed by 
the defendants, who were represented by Mr. Roe, of the great 
London firm of Doe and Roe. They pleaded not guilty. Three 
magistrates sat—Colonel Sheldrake in the chair, supported by 
Messrs. Scolton and Charrington-Lane—a good bench, all men 
endowed with sound commonsense. 

I put Owain in the box. He told his story much as he has since 
written it down. Then Mr. Roe cross-examined. He asked how 
long it was before the potion took effect. Owain answered, “In 
not more than three minutes.” 

Mr. Roe said that his clients had elected to be tried separately, 
in order that the matter might be thoroughly sifted, and they 
were prepared to answer any questions put to them. 

The defendant, Hester Rhys, was sworn, and declared she had 
not seen Captain Owain Rhys since she had married his late 


brother Iltyd. “Then,” said Mr. Roe, “the statement you have 
just heard is not true?” 


“Tt is pure imagination.” 

I failed to shake her in cross-examination. 

Richard Benson swore he had never seen Captain Rhys in his 
life before that day. He stuck to this. 

Eliza Benson said that she had often seen Captain Rhys when 
her mistress, then Miss L’estrange, was engaged to marry him, 
but not since that date. 

William Colney Hatch swore that he was a doctor of medicine ; 
that he had never seen or heard of Captain Rhys until he was 
summoned to this court. He had never been in Abergloyne 
before that day. He had paid great attention to toxicology, more 
especially to that branch of the study which dealt with narcotic 
poisoning, but he knew of no drug which would immediately 
stupefy a man and induce sleep lasting for more than twelve 
hours. He had listened with great interest to Captain Rhys’s 
statements, and had no hesitation in saying that the gentleman 
was of unsound mind. 

Dr. Colney Hatch, a venerable, benevolent-looking old gentleman 
with long white hair and a flowing beard, gave his evidence very 
well indeed, and if the bench had any doubts, before, this witness 
cleared them away. The case was dismissed. 

In sheer despair I asked Dr. Gwyther, Major Steinkirk, and 
Owain Rhys to write out very fully, exactly what they could 
remember concerning this mysterious case. For until we could 
prove where Owain spent the time between 11 p.m. on Monday, 


June 29th, and the morning of Friday, July 3rd, he was branded 
either as rogue or lunatic. 
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Hours and hours I spent poring over these narratives, with no 
result. Abergloyne was odious to Owain, who had taken his 
young wife to London. Months passed by. Then one morning 
society in West Wales was horrified to hear that Mrs. Rhys had 
been found dead in her bed. In due course, as coroner, I held an 
inquest on the body. The principal witness was Eliza Benson, 
who proved that for years past her mistress had been in the 
habit of dosing herself with narcotics of all kinds—opium, morphia, 
chloral, paraldehyd, and all the other abominations with which 
foolish men and women tempt fate. There was no reason to 
suspect that this was a case either of suicide or foul play. The 
jury very properly brought in a verdict of “death from misad- 
venture.” 

So Hester Rhys was buried, and we all wondered who was heir 
to Abergloyne. These doubts were settled by a letter which I 
received from Messrs. Doe and Roe, informing me that the executors 
nominated by the late Mrs. Rhys were myself and their Mr. Roe, 
who had drawn up the will the day after the testatrix had been 
acquitted by the Abergloyne bench. She had left everything 
absolutely to her brother-in-law, Captain Owain Rhys, with the 
exception of a legacy of four thousand pounds to be divided 
between her faithful servants Richard and Eliza Benson. 

Was this a tardy reparation ? 

Mr. Roe, whom I found a very pleasant gentleman, could give 
no information on the subject. When Mrs. Rhys gave him in- 
structions as to her will, she stated she had always entertained 
kindly feelings towards Owain, who was in her opinion of unsound 
mind on certain subjects, but still capable of managing his affairs 
with more or less success. She informed her solicitor that she 
had several times offered to share the property with him, but he 
refused to agree to any arrangement. “I suppose,” she added, 
“‘in the ordinary course of events I shall outlive my brother-in- 
law; but, in case of accidents, I will bequeath him that which is 
really his own.” 

Mr. Roe and I administered the estate; but Owain declined to 
return to Abergloyne until he was in a position to clear himselt. 
The Bensons took their money and left the neighbourhood, as was 
natural, for neither of them was Welsh. 

So matters rested until the anniversary of Owain’s wedding-day 
had very nearly arrived. One morning I received a letter, which 
is transcribed below— 

New York. 


Srr,—On receipt of the legacy left to us by the late Mrs. Rhys, my 
husband, Richard Benson, and myself, travelled to this place. To-morrow 
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we pass on elsewhere, change our names, and begin a new life, which we 
trust may be a better one. Before doing so we wish, as far as may be, to 
atone for the past. The late Hester Rhys and I were sisters, daughters of 
a widow by the name of Tompkinson, formerly employed in the Eleusinian 
Theatre, which, as you know, has long ceased to exist. Our mother was 
not an actress, but employed in various capacities behind the scenes. We, 
as little children, appeared in pantomimes, and such like. Then a gentle- 
man (who I have often thought was the father said to have been dead) 
took Hester away and sent her to school for five years; but as he died 
without making any provision for her, she returned to mother and me. 
Hester, as you know, was very pretty, so, with mother’s knowledge of the 
manager, she got on the stage in small parts, and, though never much 
of an actress, was popular with the public. She lived with mother and 
me, and, when mother died, I became her dresser. Then I married 
Benson, who had been a gentleman’s servant, but tried acting with some 
success. The next thing in the story is that the Lanark Regiment, who 
were going to play Robertson’s Caste, wanted a Polly Eccles. Hester got 
the job. Captain Rhys played Old Eccles. Hettie took me with her, 
saying it would be fun for me. There we saw Captain Rhys for the first 
time, and, as you know, she got engaged to him. Then she married Mr. 
Tityd, and when he died Benson and I went to live with her, for she was 
the kindest, best sister that could be, whatever she may have been to 
other people. 

She never cared for her husband, but was mad after the Captain, 
although she threw him over, and was always saying she would marry him 
after all—which was, of course, absurd. When Hettie heard he was going 
to marry Miss Gwyther she got in a terrible taking, and declared she 
would kill him first. Then she vowed she would lock him up in the padded 
chambers. Benson and I laughed at her, but she kept to the point, and 
offered us a thousand pounds if we would help her. I gave way. I don’t 
think it was so much the thousand pounds, but you could not refuse 
Hettie anything she had set her heart on; any way, 1 promised to persuade 
Benson, and that I did after awhile, he bargaining that there should be 
no violence How Doctor Colney Hatch could say there is no poison that 
can Overcome a man in three minutes and keep him asleep for twelve 
hours, I don’t know, for with my own eyes I saw Hettie put a paper of 
white powder into the horn, and I helped Benson to carry the Captain 
upstairs within five minutes at the most. That reminds me about Doctor 
Colney Hatch. Now I was always considered a good maker-up, but that 
was the very best piece of work I ever did. All the material I had was 
the “Old Eccles” wig, which Captain Rhys himself had worn, and a 
beard. I don’t know what was the history of that, but with these I made 
up Benson, who had just been talking to the Captain, so well that he 
didn’t know him. I worked from a photo of the doctor’s Hettie had got. 
That, I think, sir, tells the story of the Captain’s disappearance. In 
court we all perjured ourselves; but, as Hettie said, having gone so far 
we were bound to go on. I don’t think the poor dear poisoned herself on 
purpose, but Iam not quite sure. Now, sir, I have confessed the whole 
truth, and my husband joins me; so we are your obedient and repentant 
servants,—ELIZA AND RICHARD BENSON. 


Epwarp Laws. 




















Sn the Dalley of the Wesrre. 


I pass from one valley to another in this sunny Périgord—land 
of memory-haunted ruins, captivating romance, and still more 
captivating truffles; but wherever I wander I have the rocks 
near me, flashing their entire nakedness under the blue sky, or 
drawing about their flanks a draping of foliage, which is light or 
sombre as the leaves of oak or ilex, box or hazel, juniper or 
sumach, may dwell upon the note that rules both colour and 
feeling. 

I am now at Les Eyzies, in the valley of the Vézére: a paradise 
of exceptional richness to the scientific bone and flint grubber on 
account of the very marked predilection shown for it by the men 
of the Stone Age, polished and unpolished. It is about five in the 
morning, and the woods along the cliffs are just beginning to 
catch the pale fire of the rising sun. Just outside my open 
window are about twenty chickens in the charge of two mother 
hens, and as they have not been long awake they do their utmost 
to make a noise in the world like other creatures that are empty. 
As soon as the neighbour’s door is open they enter in a body, 
and march towards the kitchen. A female voice is heard to 
address something sharply to them in patois ; there is a scuffle in 
the passage, and all the chickens scream together as they rush 
before the broom into the road. This is how the village day 
opens. 

I am waiting for a man who has undertaken to show me some 
caverns in the neighbouring rocks. Meanwhile, another comes 
along and makes mysterious signs to me from the road. He is 
barefoot and ragged, and does not look as if he had a taste for 
regular work, but rather as if he belonged to the somewhat 
numerous class who live by expedients and have representatives 
in all ranks of society. He has a small sack in his hand, to 
which he points while he addresses me in patois. I tell him to 
come in. The sack contains crayfish, and now I know the reason 
of his mysterious air, for all fishing is prohibited at this time, and 
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he is running the gauntlet of the garde-péche, who lives close by. 
“The poor ragamuffin has been out all night, wading in the 
streams, and his wife, who looks, if possible, more eager and 
hungry than himself, is waiting near, keeping watch. He offers 
his crayfish for three sous the dozen, and I buy them of him 
without feeling that respect for the law and the spawning season 
which I know I ought to have. But I have suffered a good deal 
from bad example. There was a Procureur de la République not 
far from here the other day, and the first thing he asked for at 
the hotel was fish. 

Presently the other man—the one I am waiting for—shows 
himself. He is a lean old soldier of the Empire, with a white 
moustache, kept short and stiff like a nailbrush. He is still 
active, and if he has any disease he is in happy ignorance of it ; 
nevertheless, he confides to me that it is in the legs that he 
begins to feel his seventy-two years. His face has a very 
startling appearance. It is so scratched and torn that it makes 
me think of the man of the nursery-rhyme who jumped into the 
quickset-hedge; and as it turns out, this one was just such 
another, only his movement was involuntary. He tells me how 
he came to be so disfigured. He was coming home with some 
cronies, at a late hour, from one of those Friendly Society 
meetings which in France, as in England, move the bottle as well 
as the soul, when, owing to an irregularity of the road for which 
‘he was in no way to blame, he took an unintentional dive down a 
véry steep bank, at the bottom of which was a dense forest of 
brambles. As he was quite unable to extricate himself, his 
companions, after a consultation, decided to haul him up by the 
legs; and it was to this manner of being rescued that he 
attributed most of the damage done to his ears. 

We passed under the ruined castle of Les Eyzies, which was 
never very large, because the shelf of rock on which it was built 
would not have admitted of this; but it must have been very 
conveniently situated for the rapacious noble who, according to 
the tradition, at one time lived there and tormented the inhabi- 
tants of the surrounding region. Architecturally the ruin is 
unimportant; but it is very picturesque, with the overleaning 
rock above, and the clustered roofs below. The village is con- 
tinued up the marshy valley of the Beiine, which here joins that 
of the Vézére. In the face of the overleaning rocks are orifices 
that strike the attention at once by their shape, which dis- 
tinguishes them from natural caverns. They have been all 
fashioned like common doors or windows on the rectangular 
principle, which proves that they are the artificial openings of 
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human dwellings. The men who made their homes in the side of 
the precipice, and who cut the rock to suit their needs, must have 
let themselves down from the top by means of a rope. To what 
age these Troglodytes belonged, nobody knows, but it is not 
doubted that they came after the flint-working savages, whose 
implements are found in the natural caverns and shelters near 
the ground. 

We continued up the valley of the Beiine. The banks under 
the rocks were starred with primroses, and from the rocks 
themselves there hung with cotoneaster the large and graceful 
white blossoms of that limestone-loving shrub the amelanchier. 
In the centre of the valley stretched the marsh, flaming gold with 
flags and caltha, and dotted with white valerian. The green 
frogs leapt into the pools and runnels, burying themselves in the 
mud at the shock of a footstep; but the tadpoles sported recklessly 
in the sunny water, for as yet their legs as well as their troubles 
were to come. I confess that this long morass by the sparkling 
Beiine, frequented by the heron, the snipe, the water-hen, and 
other creatures that seek the solitude, interested me more than the 
caverns which I had set out tosee. I nevertheless followed the 
old man into them, and tried to admire all that he showed me; 
but there was not a stalactite six inches long the end of which 
had not been knocked off with a stick or stone. The anger that 
one feels at such mutilation of the water’s beautiful work 
destroys the pleasure that one would otherwise derive from these 
caves in the limestone. 

A visit, however, to the now celebrated cavern known as the 
Grotte de Granville repaid me for the trouble of reaching it. It 
lies a few miles to the north of Les Eyzies, in the midst of very 
wild and barren country. From any one of the heights the 
landscape on every side is seen to be composed of hills covered 
with dark forest and separated by narrow valleys. Here and 
there the white rock stands out from thé enveloping woods of 
oak, ilex, and chestnut, or the arid slope shows its waste of 
stones, whose nakedness the dry lavender vainly tries to cover 
with a light mantle of blue-grey tufts. It is these sterile places 
which yield the best truffles of Périgord. One has to climb or 
descend a steep wooded hill to reach the cavern, for the entrance 
is on the side of it. The métayer acts as guide, and his services 
are indispensable, for there are few subterranean labyrinths so 
extensive and so puzzling as this. 

Although the principal gallery is barely a mile in length, 
there are so many ramifications that one may walk for hours 
without making a complete exploration of the dedalian corridors, 
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even with the help of the guide. With sufficient string to lay 
down and candles to light him, a stranger might enter these 
depths alone and come to no harm, but if he despised the string 
and trusted to his memory he would soon have reason to wish 
that he had remained on the surface of the earth, where, if he 
lost himself, there would be fellow-creatures to help him. Now 
with the sticky and tenacious clay trying to pull off his boots at 
every step, now walking like a monkey on hands and feet to 
keep his head from contact with the rock, he would grow weary 
after an hour or so and begin to wish to go home, or, ai any rate, 
to the hotel; but the more his desire to see daylight again took 
shape and clearness, the more bewildered he would become, and 
farther and farther he would probably wander from the small 
opening in the side of the hill. Thus he might at length hear 
the moan of water, and if it did not scare him he would see by 
the glimmer of his solitary candle the gleam of a stream rushing 
madly along, then plunging deeper into the earth, to reappear 
nobody knows where. ‘This cavern offers little of the beauty 
of stalactite and stalagmite; but the roof in many places has a 
very curious and fantastic appearance derived from layers of 
flints embedded in the solid limestone and exposed to view by 
the disintegration of the rock or the washing action of water. 
They can be best likened to the gnarled and brown roots of old 
trees, but they take all manner of fanciful forms. 

The little house in which I am living stands almost on the 
spot where some particularly precious skeletons, attributed to 
prehistoric men and women, were dug up about twenty years ago, 
when the late Mr. Christy was here busily disturbing the soil 
that had been allowed to remain unmoved for ages. The over- 
leaning rock, which is separated from my temporary home only 
by a few yards, probably afforded shelter to generations of those 
degraded human beings from whom the anthropologist who puts 
no bridle on his hobby-horse is pleased to claim descent. Near 
the base is one of those symmetrically scooped-out hollows which 
are such a striking peculiarity of the formation here, and which 
suggest to the irreverent that a cheese-taster of prehistoric 
dimensions must have been brought to bear upon the rocks 
when their consistency was about the same as that of fresh 
gruyére. According to one theory they were washed out by the 
sea, that retired from the interior of Aquitaine long before the 
interesting savages who made arrow-heads and skin-scrapers out 
of flints, and needles out of bone, came to this valley and worked 
for M. Lartet and Mr. Christy. Others say that the sea had 
nothing to do with the fashioning of these hollows, but that they 
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were made by the breaking and crumbling away of the more 
friable parts of the limestone under the action of air, frost, 
and water. While members of learned societies discuss such 
questions with upturned noses, a rock above thom will sometimes 
be unable to keep its own countenance, but, simulating without 
flattery one of the human visages below, will wear an expression of 
humour fiendish enough to startle the least superstitious of men. 

Upon the lower part of my rock is hanging the wild rose in 
flower, and above it is a patch of grass that is already brown, 
although we are in the first week of May; then upon a higher 
grass-grown steep is a solitary ilex, looking more worthy of a 
classic reputation than many others of its race. Its trunk 
appears to rise above the uppermost ridge of bare rock, and the 
outspread branches with the sombre yet glittering foliage are 
marked against the sky that is blue like the bluebell, as motion- 
less as if they had been fixed there by heat, like a painted tree on 
porcelain. 

On the other side of the house is a small balcony that looks 
upon the road, the peaceful valley, and the darkly-wooded cliffs 
just beyond the Vézére. During the brief twilight—the twilight 
of the South, that lays suddenly and almost without warning a 
rosy kiss upon the river and the reedy pool—I sometimes watch 
from the balcony the barefooted children of the neighbours 
playing upon the white road. Poor village children! As soon 
as a wanderer gets to know them, he leaves them never to see 
them again. Living in a great city is apt to dull the sensibility, 
and to close men up in themselves. In a village you become 
forcibly interested in surrounding humanity, and enter into the 
lives and feelings of others. A young woman died yesterday in 
child-birth and was buried to-day. Everybody felt as if the 
awful shadow that descended upon the lonely house across the 
river had passed close to him and her and left a chill in the 
heart. When the uncovered waggon bearing the deal coffin 
wrapped in a sheet, and having at the head an upright cross of 
flowers and leaves that shook and swayed with the jolting of this 
rustic hearse, moved towards the church, nearly the whole of 
the population followed. Only the day before another woman 
was carried along the same white road towards the little cemetery, 
but the coffin then was borne upon the shoulders of four persons 
of her own sex. Now and again fatigue brought the bearers to 
a standstill; then they would change shoulders by changing 
places. And the white coffin moving up and down as a waif on 
the swell of the sea, passed on towards the glowing west, where 
presently the purple-tinted wings of evening covered it. 
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But the peasants are not sentimentalists; far from it. Always 
practical, they are very quick to perceive the futility of nursing 
grief, and especially the unreasonableness of wishing people back 
in the world who were no longer able to do their share of its 
work. A young man came into the village with a donkey and 
cart to fetch a coffin for his father who had just died. 

“Apé! I daresay he was old,” was the reflection of our 
servant—a Quercynoise. If it had been the old father who had 
come to fetch a coffin for the young man, she would have found 
something more sympathetic to say than that. 

Sometimes at sunset I climb the rugged hill behind the house. 
Then the stony soil no longer dazzles by its white glitter, but 
takes a soft tint of orange, or rose, or lilac, according to the stain 
of the sky, and there is no light in the rocky South \that so 
tenderly touches the soul as this. Here the spurge drinks of the 
wine of heaven with golden lips wide open; but the hellebore, 
which has already lost all its vernal greenness, and is parched by 
the drought, ripens its drooping seeds sullenly on the shadowy 
side of the jutting crag, and seems to hate the sun. Higher and 
yet far below the plateau is a little field where the lately cut grass 
has been thrown into mounds. Here the light seems to gain a 
deeper feeling, and the small vineyard by the side holds it too. 
It is one of the very few old vineyards which, after being stricken 
nearly unto death by the phylloxera, have revived, and by some 
unknown virtue have recovered the sap and spirit of life. The 
ancient stocks gnarled and knotted, and as thick as a man’s arm, 
together with the fresh green leaves and the hanging bunches of 
buds that promise wine, wear a colour that cannot be rightly 
named—a transparent, subtle, vaporous tint of golden pink or 
purple, which is the gift of this warm and wonderful light. A 
cricket that has climbed up one of the tender shoots, strikes a 
low note, which is like the drowsy chirrup of a roosting bird. It 
is the first touch of a fiddler in the night’s orchestra, and will 
soon be taken up by thousands of other crickets, bell-tinkling 
toads, and croaking frogs in the valley, and the solitary owl that 
hoots from the hills, Below, how the river seems to sleep under 
the dusky wings of gathering dreams where the white bridgespans 
it! Beyond, where the blue-green sky is cut by a broken line of 
hill and tree, the rocks become animated in the clear obscure, and 
the apparently dead matter, rousing from its apathy, takes awful 
forms and expressions of life. 

My small boat had been lying on the Vézére several days doing 
nothing when I decided upon a little water-faring as far as Le 
Moustier. This boat had no pretensions to beauty. It had been 
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knocked together with a few deal boards, and it had, as a matter 
of course, a flat bottom, for a boat with a keel would be quite 
unsuitable for travelling long distances on rivers where, if you 
cannot float in four inches of water, you must hold yourself in 
constant readiness to get out and drag or push your craft over ~ 
the stones. This exercise is very amusing at the age of twenty, 
but the fun grows feeble as time goes on. My boat was not made 
to be rowed, but to be paddled, either with the short single-bladed 
paddle which is used by the fishermen of the Dordogne, and which 
they call a “shovel,” or by the one that is dipped on both sides 
of the canoe alternately. There being rapids about every half 
mile on the Vézere, and the current in places being very strong, 
I realised that no paddler would be able to get up the stream 
without help, and so I induced my landlord to accompany me and 
to bring a pole. He was a good-tempered man, somewhat adven- 
turous, with plenty of information, and a full-flavoured local accent 
that often gave to what he said a point of humour that was not 
intended. The voyage, therefore, commenced under circumstances 
that promised nothing but pleasantness. It was a perfectly- 
beautiful May afternoon, with a fresh north breeze blowing that 
tempered the ardour of the sun. 

The water changed like the moods of a child who has only to 
choose the form and manner of his pleasure. Now it pictured in 
its large eye, whose depth seemed to meet eternity, the lights and 
forms and colours of the sky, the rocks, and the trees; now it 
leapt from the shaded quietude and, splitting into two or more 
currents, separated by willowy islets or banks of pebbles, rushed 
with an eager and joyous cry a hundred yards or so; then it 
stopped to take breath, and moved dreamily on again. Where the 
water was shallow was many a broad patch of blooming ranun- 
culus ; so that it seemed as if the fairies had been holding a great 
battle of white flowers upon the river. We glided by the side of 
meadows where all the waving grass was full of sunshine. On 
the bank stood purple torches of dame’s violet, and the dog-rose 
climbing upon the guelder rose was pictured with it in the water. 
On the opposite bank stood the great rocks which have caused this 
part of the river to be called the Gorge of Hell. Here, too, human 
beings in perpetual terror of their own kind cut themselves holes 
in the face of the precipice and lived where now the jackdaw, the 
hawk, the owl, and the bat are the only inhabitants. In the 
Middle Ages the English companies turned the side of the 
precipice into a stronghold which was the terror of the 
surrounding district. The rock shows some curious traces of 
their work. 
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Having passed the first rapids easily, we talked, and the conver- 
sation turned upon—cockchafers! My companion had been much 
impressed by the strange doings of a party of gypsy children 
whom he had lately passed on the high road. One of them had 
climbed up a tree, the foliage of which had attracted a multitude of 
cockchafers, and he was shaking down the insects for the others 
to collect. But it was not this that made the teller of the story 
stop and gaze with astonishment; it was the use to which the 
cockchafers were put. As they were picked up they were crammed 
into the children’s mouths and devoured, legs, wings, and all. At 
first he thought the small gypsies were feasting on cherries. He 
declared that the sight disgusted him, and spoilt his appetite for 
the rest of the day. In this I thought his stomach somewhat 
inconsistent, for I knew of a little weakness that he had for raw 
snails, which, to my mind, are scarcely less revolting as food than 
live cockchafers. He would take advantage of a rainy day or a 
shower to catch his favourite prey upon his fruit-trees and cab- 
bages. Having relieved them of their shells and given them a 
rinse in some water, he would swallow them as people eat oysters. 
He had a firm belief in their invaluable medicinal action upon the 
throat and lungs. His brother, he said, would have died at twenty- 
three instead of at fifty-three had it not been for snails. I have 
met many others in France with the same faith and the same 
admirable disposition to make the most of the Creator’s bounty. 
That any one of them should criticise gypsies for eating cock- 
chafers shows what creatures of prejudice we all are. 

After passing the Nine Brothers—a name given to nine rocks 
of rounded outline standing by the water like towers of a fortress 
built by demi-gods—we had our worst fight with the rapids, and 
were nearly beaten. It was the last push of the pole from the 
man behind me when he had no more breath in his body that saved 
us from being whirled round and carried back. Before one gets 
used to it, the sensation of struggling up a river where it descends 
a rocky channel at a rather steep gradient is a little bewildering. 
The flash of the water dazzles, and its rapid movement makes one 
giddy. There is no excitement, however, so exhilarating as that 
which comes of a hard battle with one of the forces of Nature, 
especially when Nature does not get the best of it. This tug-of- 
war over, we were going along smoothly upon rather deep water 
when I heard a splash behind me, and on looking round saw my 
companion in a position that did not afford him much opportunity 
for gesticulation. He was up to his middle in the water, but 
hitched on to the side of the boat with his heels and hands. He 
had given a vigorous push with his pole upon a stone that rolled, 
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and he rolled too. Now the boat being very light and narrow, an 
effort on his part to return to his former position would have filled 
it with water; so he remained still while I, bringing my weight 
to bear on the other side, managed to haul him up by the arms. 
After this experience he was restless and apparently uncomfortable, 
and we had not gone much farther before he expressed a wish to 
land on the edge of a field. Here he took off the garments which 
he now felt were superfluous, vigorously wrung the water out of 
them, and spread them in the sun todry. I left him there fighting 
with the flies, whose curiosity and enterprise were naturally 
excited by such rare good luck, and went to dream a while in the 
shadow of the rock on the very edge of which are the ramparts of 
the ruined castle of La Madeleine. This is the most picturesque 
bit of the valley of the Vézére; but to feel all the romance of it, 
and all the poetry of a perfect union of rocks and ruin, trees and 
water, one must glide upon the river that here is deep and calm, 
and is full of that mystery of infinitely-intermingled shadow and 
reflection which is the hope and the despair of the landscape 
painter. Now in this month of May the shrubs that clung to the 
furrowed face of the white rock were freshly green, and the low 
plaint of the nightingale and the jocund cry of the more distant 
cuckoo broke the sameness of the great chorus of grasshoppers in 
the sunny meadows. 

When I returned to my companion, I found that he was clothed 
again, but notin a contented frame of mind. He accompanied me 
as far as Tursac, and then started off home on foot. He had had 
enough of the river. There was still sufficient daylight for me to 
continue the voyage to Le Moustier, but apart from the fact that 
I could not get up the rapids alone, I was quite willing to pass 
the night at Tursac. Having chained the boat to a willow, I 
walked through the meadows towards a group of houses, in the 
midst of which stood a church, easily distinguished by its walls 
and tower. When I had arranged matters for the night, I passed 
through the doorway of this little church, under whose vault the 
same human story that begins with the christening, receives a new 
impetus from marriage, and is brought to an end by the funeral, 
had been repeated by so many sons after their fathers. The air 
was heavy with the fragrance of roses from the Lady Chapel, where 
a little lamp gleamed on the ground beside the altar. As the sun 
went down, the roses and leaves began to brighten with the shine 
of the lamp, like a garden corner in the early moonlight. 

At the inn I met one of those commercial travellers who 
work about in the rural districts of France, driving from village 
to village with their samples, fiercely competing for the favours of 
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the rustic shopkeeper, doing their utmost to get before one another, 
and be the first bee that sucks the flower, taking advantage of one 
another’s errors and accidents, but always good friends and 
excellent table companions when they meet. I learnt that my 
new acquaintance was “in the drapery.” We were comparing 
notes of our experience in the rough country of the Corréze, when 
he, as he rolled up another cigarette, said :— 

“ T had learnt to put up with a good deal in the Corréze, but one 
day I had a surprise which was too much for me. I had dined at 
one of those auberges that you have been speaking of, and then 
asked for some coffee. It was an old man who made it, and he 
strained it through—guess what he strained it through ?” 

I guessed it was something not very appropriate, but was too 
discreet to give it a name. 

“ Eh bien! It was the heel of an old woollen stocking.” 

“ And did you drink the coffee?” 

“No. I said that I had changed my mind.” 

We did not take any coffee that evening. We had something 
less likely to set the fancy exploring the secrets of the kitchen, 
where through the open doorway we could see our old peasant 
hostess seated on her little bench in the ingle and nodding her 
head over the dying embers of her hearth. Her husband was 
induced by the traveller to bring up from the cherished corner of 
his cellar a bottle of the old wine of Tursac, made from the 
patriarchal vines before the pestilential insect drew the life out of 
them. The hillsides above the Véztre are growing green again 
with vineyards, and again the juice of the grape is beginning to 
flow abundantly ; but years must pass before it will be worthy of 
being put into the same cellar with the few bottles of the old wine 
which has been treasured up here and there by the grower, but 
which he thinks it a sacrilege to drink on occasions less solemn 
than marriages or christenings in the family. 

“You can often coax the old wine from them,” said my knowing 
companion, “if you go the right way to work.” 

“ And what is the secret?” 

“Flattery: there is nothing like it. Flatter the peasant and 
you will be almost sure to move him. Say, ‘ Ah, what atime that 
was when you had the old wine in your cellars!’ He will say, ‘ N’est- 
ce pas, monsieur ?’ and brighten up at the thought of it. Then 
you will continue: ‘ Yes, indeed, that was a wine worth drinking. 
There was nothing like it to be found within fifty kilometres. 
What a bouquet! What a fine godt du terroir!’ He will not be 
able to bear much more of this if he has any of the wine. Unless 
you are pretty sure that he has some, it is not worth while 
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talking about it. Expect him to disappear, and to come back 
presently with a dirty-looking bottle, which he will handle as 
‘tenderly as if it were a new baby.” 

Those whose travelling in France is carried out according to the 
directions given in guide-books—the writers of which nurse the 
reader’s respectability with the fondest care—will of course con- 
clude that the best hotels in the wine districts are those in which 
the best wine of the country is to be had. This is an error. The 
wine in the larger hotels is almost invariably the “wine of com- 
merce”; that is to say, a mixture of different sorts more or less 
“doctored ” with sulphate of lime, to overcome a natural aversion 
to travelling. The hotel-keeper in order to keep on good terms 
with the representatives of the wine-merchants—all mixers—who 
stop at his house, distributes his custom amongst them. Those who 
set value on a pure vin du pays with a specific flavour belonging 
to the soil should look for it in the little out-of-the-way auberge 
lying amongst the vineyards. There it is probable that some of 
the old stock is still left, and if the vigneron-innkeeper says it is 
the old wine, the traveller may confidently believe him. I have 
never known in such cases any attempt at deception. 

The next morning I reached Le Moustier. Here the valley is 
broad, but the rocks, which are like the footstools of the hills, shut 
in the landscape all around. These naked perpendicular masses of 
limestone, yellow like ochre or as white as chalk, and reflecting the 
brilliance of the sun, must have afforded shelter to quite a dense 
population in the days when man made his weapons and imple- 
ments from flints, and is supposed to have lived contemporaneously 
with the reindeer. Notwithstanding all the digging and searching 
that has gone on of late years on this spot, the soil in tha 
neighbourhood of the inhabited caverns and shelters is still full of 
the traces of prehistoric man. 

Shortly before my coming, a savant—everybody is called a 
savant here who goes about like a chiffonnier with his nose towards 
the ground—gave a man two francs to be allowed to dig for a few 
hours in a corner of his garden. The man was willing enough to 
have his ground cleared of stones on these terms. The savant 
therefore went to work, and when he left in the evening he took 
with him half a sackful of flints and bones. 

In a side valley close to Le Moustier is a line of high vertical 
or overleaning rocks. A ledge accessible from the ground runs 
along the face, and nearly in the centre, and at the back of it, are 
numerous hollows in the calcareous stone, some natural, and others 
partly scooped out with the aid of metal implements whose marks 
can still be seen. Each of these shelters was inhabited. Holes 
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and recesses have been cut in the walls to serve for various 
domestic purposes, and on the ground are traces of fire-places, 
reservoirs for water, etc. The original inhabitants of these 
hollows may have been savages no more advanced in the arts than 
those who worked flints, but it is certain that the latest occupiers 
were much more civilised. Rows of holes roughly cut in the 
limestone show where the ends of beams once rested, and the use 
of these timbers was evidently to support a roof that covered much 
of the ledge. It is quite certain that people lived here in the 
middle ages, and they might do so now but for the difficulty of 
bringing up water. The security which the position afforded 
could hardly have been lost sight of in the days when the 
inhabitants of Guyenne were separated into two chief categories— 
robbers and those who were continually being robbed. One must 
therefore be guarded against wild talk about prehistoric man in 
connection with these rock dwellings, which in many cases were 
used as fortresses during the three hundred years’ struggle 
between the English and French in Aquitaine. 

My water-faring back to Les Eyzies was far easier than the 
voyage up-stream. Nevertheless, there was some excitement in it, 
for when the rapids were reached, the current snatched the boat, as 
it were, from me, but carried me with it, by little reefs each 
marked out as an islet as white as snow, by the floating flowers of 
the water ranunculus; but when its strength failed, it left 
me to drift where in the dark shadow of rock and tree the water 
rested from its race. Presently the rapids were seen again dancing 
in the sun, and the boat, gliding on to just where the smooth surface 
curved and the current took its leap without a ripple, darted 
forward like a startled water-bird. Once a back current whirled 
my fragile boat completely round. Then I remembered the good 
advice of the friendly “ Otter” at Beynac with reference to going 
down these streams, where the water has to be watched with some 
attention if one does not wish to get capsized :—“ Tenez-vous 
toujours dans le plus fort du courant.” 

Again in calm water, I recognised, beyond the still grass and 
the scattered flame of the scarlet poppies, the high walls of the 
fortress-like church of Tayac with the light of the sinking sun 
upon them. Then a little lower down at the ford, which was my 
stopping-place, a pair of bullocks were crossing the river with a 
waggon-load of hay; so that the picturesque, the idyllic, and the 
sentiment of peace were all blended so perfectly as to make me 
feel that the pen was powerless, and that the painter’s brush alone 
could save the scene from passing away for ever. 


E. Harrison Barker. 
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A Ghost of the Sea. 


Onz touches the spiritual in letters with uncertain fingers. 
Destiny is involved enough for most of us without invoking the 
super-known ; and these breathless visitors leave a trail across 
human incident which spoils it for almost any purpose of com- 
parison. Yet a ghost interests. Interests the common man, 
because he is a creature who doubts, and who would like to 
illumine the dim possibilities of death and judgment by a single 
proved apparition. He is bored by Moses and the prophets, but 
he craves something with wings. We may leave him to his 
illusions. Spook-aided conduct is barren in the end as all ex- 
trinsic morality, and this story is written neither to convince nor 
to startle. It is told by a student in human ailment for any 
equally interested, without comment on the possible reality of its 
terrible vision. Though no believer in spirits, I confess myself 
unable to explain what I relate on any theory, known to me, of 
alienation or telepathy which could over-ride such an accumula- 
tion of coincidence, and the reader must remember this confession 
as he proceeds. 

The scene lay in northern Cornwall. It was not contingent to 
the story, but it made an effective setting. The events recorded 
here might have happened at any sea-board town as well as in 
that desolate valley of the West, which split the parapets of the 
red cliffs with a shifting wedge of sand. The dull roar of its 
waves hung always in the air, through which the shrill screaming 
of sea-birds stretched like sharp threads of colour. A thin brown 
stream wandered in the sand, as a traveller with tired feet. 
But every month, when the moon filled and the tide thrust its 
white face past the head, that film of grey river rose and bulged 
a belly of silver from shore to shore ; leaving a fringe of sea-froth 
along the marshes, and tossing its sea treasures up against the 
hillocks of blown sand, tagged with sharp grasses, which hid the 
hollow of the combe. 

A square white cottage on the south side, under the cliffs, - 
seemed rather to enforce the desolate remoteness of the place, as 
though in that terrible quarantine only such men could live as 
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were a peril to their kind. North and south, unbroken for miles, 
stood the sheer front of perilous cliffs, rent and twisted and 
scarred with fire, a veritable rampart of death; and even across 
this narrow haven was driven, for most hours of the tide, a 
seething fence of broken foam. 

Landward were the lonely moors of Lyonnesse, swept by the 
wind’s drag-net all the winter, savage and dark and bare; beneath 
them once the wrecker had made his den, and flashed false lights 
across the sea; and still, though he had gone, and only the 
merlin dropped now upon his prey from his floating anchorage in 
the air, death stayed between that oily current and the splintered 
fangs of stone—stayed and feasted. 

I had been walking since morning, by the sheep-track along 
the cliff, half a midsummer day, and was dry even in spirit. 
Otherwise, probably, I should have passed by very much on the 
other side of that dreary staring sea-lodge, whose white walls 
wavered in the glare of heated sand. Instead, I ploughed ankle 
deep through the hot light dust, and noticed, as I neared the 
cliff, the figure of a man stretched lazily beneath it, whom I 
recognised, on closer inspection, as an old acquaintance, a man of 
the most social mind, who seemed completely inappropriate to 
such a place. He rose at my hail, and accepting the claim with 
a sweep of his hat, came towards me. 

At closer quarters I seemed to lose the man I had known; the 
gait, lounge, and stoop were the same, but the face and hands 
were become like the veins of a withered leaf, and turned to the 
transparent brownness of a woodland stream. 

It was almost horrible. I asked what he was doing there. 

He eyed me guardedly, as if measuring my perception. 

“ Doing,” he said, “nothing. What are you?” 

“Walking ; Cornwall, Devon, and a bit of Dorset; a coasting 
trip.” 

“ And you've put in here for water?” 

“ For liquid of some sort; what have you?” 

“ Milk, whisky ——” 

“ Good ?” 

“Smugglers! been robbing the Queen’s revenue and defrauding 
thirsty throats for the last forty years. I unearthed it from an 
old safe my host had boarded up, warm as first love and mild as 
new milk; and, he being an honest soul and wearing a blue 
ribbon, I have had to lap it up myself.” 

As we walked towards the cottage he told me something of the 
place; of the man and woman with whom he lodged, who were 
sea-thieves become Methodist and agricultural; of that deadly 
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coast, and the waste uplands about it; with weird tales and fears 
which gave a bleaker colour to the moorland light and almost to 
its people; but he told me nothing about himself. Yet of all 
wrecks, derelict on that shore, his was the strangest. 

Six months earlier Dick Melton’s face was among the well- 
known of London. He was an authority in equity cases, the best 
teller of a dangerous story in Mayfair, and could sing a vuigar 
song urbanely. His future and his fortune were assured, and he 
was about to marry. Then, suddenly, he disappeared. It was 
given out that something—that ominous “something ”—had 
happened, and that silence would be the kindest tribute to his 
memory. 

We had met more than occasionally, and I had liked him. 
There was something distinctively straight and sane in his 
thought and his talk. He admitted the divine right of no subject 
to silence, but of almost all things, not base or foul, to some sort 
of respect We had talked everything over with open hands, from 
the foundations of faith to the latest scandal, and were still good 
friends, without finding, I believe, a single point of complete 
agreement. 

I had met Dick Melton last on the evening after he had won 
a long and intricate case and was in a vortex of congratulation. 
He was usually fond of praise, and of receiving it graciously, but 
that night he turned his back to it with an unmistakable “ vanity 
of vanities” in a dulled eye. I noticed it then, I remembered it 
now, and wanted the reason. Doubtless the cause of that and of 
his exile were the same. 

Yet I could make no guess. Moral delinquencies are not lived 
down by men of energy and talent in out-of-the-way places, and 
defaulting of a grosser sort leaves no uncertain track. Opium 
occurred to me, but a second glance at Melton’s eyes dispelled 
that suggestion, and I knew of no other vice, too disreputable for 
our standards, which could lead a man into the wilderness or 
leave him there so completely his own master. 

We did justice to the smuggler’s whisky, and sat down under 
the cliff for a pipe, but Melton would not smoke, and, remember- 
ing what an epicure in tobacco he had once been, I asked why. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Well,” he said vaguely, “ I’ve dropped it.” 

“ Didn’t suit you?” 

“No,” he answered, “it didn’t suit me here.” 

Here evidently made the difference. What was it? sea air, or 
piety, or failing health ? 

He did not say; he seemed disinclined for speech, especially 
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about himself; but while I spoke of London he warmed somewhat, 
as a Londoner will, and when I rose to go—— 

“Look here,” he said, “you can’t get to Stanna before 
midnight, if that is where you would stop; rest the night here, 
if you will risk our fare; my heart is dry for a little talk.” 

So I stayed, and, till the folk with whom he lodged came home 
from their work and spread supper, I told him all he cared to hear 
of the world he had forsaken. His interest was pathetic ; some- 
times keen and strained, then dropping back to a flat dead smile, 
as though he had suddenly pressed his face against some barrier 
he had forgot. He had been a politician with a grasp of foreign 
intrigue unusual in an Englishman, but now it was only of 
his friends that he asked news: he could neglect the fate of 
empires. 

After supper I suggested a stroll by the sea, but Melton 
seeming nervously disinclined to leave the cottage, we sat under 
its great chimney through which the twilight stars could be seen 
before they shone in the open sky. He supposed I should be 
tired, and left me early; but I was surprised later, hearing the 
front door slam, to see him walking swiftly down towards the 
water. I lay for some hours awake, but he did not return. 


II. 


The next morning, after breakfast, when I had lighted my pipe 
before starting, Melton asked abruptly : 

“Can you tell me anything of Miss Exmoor?” 

I may have looked my surprise, for he added: 

“T was to have married her; perhaps you know that? It was 
broken off and I came here. I was to blame; I did it; did it 
badly too. But she never wrote me a word: girls don’t, perhaps; 
it’s less to them.” 

“No, no,” I said, “it’s more to them. That’s why! They 
can’t.” 

“A very curious why,” he sighed. “Can you tell me any- 
thing ?” 

There was a great deal I could not ; he may have seen it in my 
face. I dropped him a few bare facts, thinking even they should 
have been disguised. 

“She is still unmarried,” I concluded. 

“Yes, I supposed that.” He hesitated a moment. “ Will you 
tell me what is said of her? ” 

“ Good or bad?” 
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“Anything. She flirts?” 

“So they say.” 

“Yes, so they said; what woman does not who can? Is that 
all?” 

“That is all, I believe, but it may be a good deal.” 

“Tt was, you mean ?” 

“So I understood.” 

He looked hard into my eyes as if to strain the sentence from 
any malice they might have added. 

“Are you in a hurry?” he went on presently ; “if not, and it 
would not bore you, I should like to tell you why I am here. 
Yesterday I thought myself indifferent. Ihave thought so for 
six months, and really it amounts to very little what view the 
world takes of me in the end. Perhaps your presence has 
weakened me, for to-day I wish, when it is all over, to be under- 
stood. It is a bad business at the best, but even the worst— 
especially the ;worst—want justice; aye, and interest, kindness, 
almost love. I think, too, it might help her to be honest if she 
knew why I was false: oh! I don’t mean now, later, when I’m 
done with. Will you hear me?” 

I replied by unslinging my knapsack. I was very willing to 
hear him. 

“Tf you don’t mind the sun,” he said, “ shall we go across to 
the dunes? I never warm now, there seems to be ice in my 
blood, but the sun helps me to speak.” 

We went across the river and through the yellow drift-sand 
to the wandering hillocks along the shore, tufted with snake-grass 
and the blue sea-holly. He spread himself on their steaming 
whiteness, feeling for the heat like a lizard. 

“Curious,” he said, as he lay with his open fingers pressed 
against the sand, “till you came I was content to be missed on 
any terms; now—I’m not. 

“When I left you all I had the choice of saying why I went, 
and being thought a fool, or of holding my tongue and seeming 
aknave. I chose that; it’s the simpler choice for a lawyer, but 
it was bitter enough at first. Then I came here and forgot it all, 
or supposed I had; it’s easier to renounce the world than one 
fancies, but it’s harder to renounce oneself. We want to be taken 
at our own figuring even when dust, in ‘ marble’s language, 
Latin pure, discreet,’ you know; that’s the victory for most of us 
over the grave!” 

He paused a moment, the bitterness passed from his face, and 
he smiled at me sadly. 

“Tt’s not all posthumous vanity,” he said; “at present, from 
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my tale, I should be judged merely a common liar; but later on, 
when I’m past the gain of anyone’s pity, what I tell you may be 
credited, credited to me, and perhaps those who have trusted me 
may be less ashamed. Will you report it?” 

I promised I would do that and more. 

“There is no more,” he said. Then he drew himself up on to 
his elbow, and began abruptly : 

“T was in Egypt three years ago; you may remember. There 
was a difficulty about some Canal Bonds, and I represented clients 
a good deal interested. Well, that doesn’t concern us. I stayed 
in Cairo, at Shepheard’s ; I met a girl there who was good enough 
to take a deeper interest in me than I deserved. Her father was 
something in the Government reconstruction department; some- 
thing big; and she and her mother were waiting till a house 
should be ready for them. The story is too long to tell. In the 
end we vowed the usual eternities, and I repented of them in a 
week—no! in about three. She was one of those girls who think 
that everything this side of a certain temptation is virtue, and 
they include a good deal; a perplexing amount to a man who 
confounds it with propriety, and who imagines that a woman who 
begins with a wink will stop nowhere; but she often stops very 
suddenly.” He looked nervously, as he spoke, towards the sea, 
“T’m speaking for myself: I made that mistake. I behaved badly, 
but she only liked me the better, because she thought me too 
staid before, and supposed that she had made the difference; and 
a woman likes to make a difference, even for the worse—if she 
loves you.” 

I doubted the point, but did not debate it: there is, perhaps, 
no moral postulate true for all the sex, or false for some member 
of it. But I dislike all ex uno generalities. 

Melton shifted his position to a fresh patch of hot sand, and 
spread out his arms. 

“‘T had to leave for home rather abruptly,” he went on, “ and 
we arranged nothing but to write. I thought she would forget 
me in a month or two, and hoped it fervently; but she did not. 
She wrote every week for half a year; then came a break, and 
whilst I was wondering what had caused it she appeared in 
London. She had persuaded her mother that she required change ; 
but it was on a change of name that she was thinking, and she 
had come for it to me. 

“Tt was early in the season; I met her at a crush before I knew 
she was in town, and she told me she had been living for that 
moment. I never saw her again. I think she must have heard 
shortly after that I was engaged to Miss Exmoor, but she never 
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reproached me even through the post. She spent the summer 
quietly, I believe, with some country friends, and left in the 
autumn for Egypt. 

“That was May. In September I'was at Eastbourne. It was 
towards the end of the month, the one fine month of last year, if 
you remember. Miss Exmoor was staying there with some friends, 
and I joined her for a week after some climbing in the Pyrenees. 
I was as fit as a man could be, and my time and mind full of two 
big cases to come on before Christmas. Would you consider 
me,” he said, turning sharply round, “a likely subject for halluci- 
nations or any other sort of nervous mania?” 

“No,” I replied; “no man less so.” 

“So I supposed,” he said; “you thought me over sane at 
times. Well, we used to walk every evening after dinner on the 
parade, and one night I had strolled with Miss Exmoor the length 
of that brick-paved walk towards the Head. Coming back, I 
noticed a curious yellow streak of light in the water near the shore. 
It moved as we moved like a ray of the moon; only it was no 
ray, but a misty brightness, and there was no moon to make it. I 
stopped and pointed it out to my companion, or rather, I tried to, 
for she could see nothing, and rallied me jestingly on after- 
dinner apparitions. 

“T am a trifle short-sighted, you know, and do not see quite 
clearly in the dusk, so I put up my eye-glass to discover what 
the thing could be. . . . It was the body of a woman floating 
within the water near the shore, floating-——” 

“Do you mean to say,” I broke in, “that your glass defined 
what had seemed a blur of light to the shape of a woman ?” 

“That is what it did,” hesaid; “the shape appeared to float in 
the water as a cioud floats in the air, for it was bent somewhat 
with the movement of the sea; and slid through it swiftly like a 
fish, but without apparent effort.” 

“Do you know what this little business of your eye-glass 
means as an argument?” I asked. 

“T know now, of course; then—I knew nothing. I felt a 
choking coldness round me, like the coils of a snake, that 
throttled me numb; it seemed as if my blood were running out 
at my feet. Men jest about fear; they never would if they had 
felt it. I forget what I said or did at the moment: laughed the 
thing off somehow, managed anyhow to dupe my companion, and 
got her indoors. The rest of the evening was like a fevered 
dream. The rosy lamps, the murmur of women’s voices, the 
flicker of their jewels, the quick notes of music, the long wail of 
a song, a certain blatant red screen, all seemed blended in a 
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misty tank of green water, through which the body of that woman 
went. I endured it to the end, but before the last good-night I 
was on the beach, hurrying down to the sea. It was there to 
meet me, rocking indolently to and fro, beautiful, terrible, the 
graceful figure of a girl, faintly luminous, and the pale colour of 
its loosened hair. I don’t think I doubted for a moment what it 
was: there was an instant flash of recognition in its eyes, the 
lips smiled; I had kissed them all too often under the hard 
Cairene moon not to know them then. I cannot remember now 
what I said, or how I acted; so much has happened since, and I 
was in no state to observe. I questioned it, commanded, implored, 
but no answer came back, though its eyes seemed to show I could 
be heard. 

“The next day I was in town. Morning brought new con- 
fidence, and I told myself that this was business for the doctors. 
I saw Hadley Burroughs—do you know him?” 

ee 

“ He is as good as can be had, isn’t he?” 

“ For the eyes, yes.” 

“T asked him to look at mine, but I told him nothing of what 
I had seen. He said they were in perfect order, and fit for any- 
thing. I went on from him to Spencer.” 

“Sir Evan ?” 

“Yes; he takes that kind of failure, you know. I told him my 
trouble as far as I cared to, and sat down under his glasses. He 
found incipient optic neuritis ; you know what that is?” 

“No, in Evan Spencer’s patients I do not. I believe it is some- 
thing in his ophthalmoscope. Anyhow it is catching, for no one 
who consults him escapes it.” 

“T see, something bogus? So it struck me at the time; but 
he thought it could be cured if I would consent to take sufficient 
trouble. I explained that the trouble was with me already, and 
promised absolute obedience. But it came to nothing. He said 
I must have change, go to the sea, and so forth. To the sea, 
forsooth! but I went—for one night. I told myself the whole 
thing was irrational; but I found it easier to say so in town than 
on the beach, and came back. 

“Then I tried to ‘devil’ the thing myself; bought a dozen 
books on diseases of the brain, nervous apparitions, partial mania, 
blunders of the eye, and so forth; all very interesting, but telling 
me nothing I did not know and everything I did not want, so I 
shut up the. books, and waited for something to happen. But 
nothing did. I seemed absolutely sound and sane. I even per- 
suaded myself the appearance had been some passing derange- 
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ment, and went down one afternoon to Brighton to test a new 
stretch of sea.” 

“Why?” 

“To get clear of association. I thought I had succeeded, for 
though I stayed all that evening on the front I saw nothing. 
I went back to my hotel on wings. But the evening after, the 
thing was there, floating in the water at my feet.” 

“The next night?” I inquired. 

“Yes, the second. I went after that to several other places, 
and it was always on the second night that it appeared.” 

“That seems as though the salt air had something to do 
with it.” 

“Does it? I told myself a dozen things of the sort, and 
believed none of them. In fact, I believed nothing. The 
appearance of the mental image of one’s late sweetheart is not, 
in black and white, so very terrible; only, unhappily, it was not 
in black and white, not indeed in anything commonly conceiv- 
able, nor was it a mental image. I had never seen, nor, indeed, 
so thought of her; in spite of the inducements of her evening 
dresses. It was my consolation to believe they were still aiding 
her flirtations, for I told myself that no woman who flirts could 
well achieve a spiritual duplicate. And as the practical solution 
of my trouble was apparently to avoid the sea, I determined to 
adopt it. But even that failed me. 

“T had returned from a ‘ week end’ in the country, and found a 
letter waiting me from Eygpt. It was from a friend there, and 
mentioned the death of Miss .... I can’t give you her real 
name, but the one I used will do—of Miss Charmian, on the last 
arrived P. and O. It was believed she had fallen overboard. 
She was accustomed, it seemed, to sit upon the taffrail, in spite of 
cautions, and was last seen there one evening. No splash had 
been heard and no ery, though the night was an oil calm, and 
many passengers were on deck. 

“That letter altered all things for me, and ended them; it was 
my order of dismissal from this company of strolling players, in 
which I hoped to take the big parts. I made out from it that 
Miss . .. . Charmian must have been drowned when the boat 
was a couple of days from Port Said, the night before I had seen 
at Eastbourne that ghostly body in the sea.” 

“That was surmise ?” 

“It was at first, but I confirmed it. She was missed about 
twenty-five hours before I saw her.” 

“Her !” 


“Yes, that closed the pleadings: I had known it was she all 
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along, but between ‘her’ dancing, laughing, flirting as I supposed, 
and ‘ her ’—dead was all the difference.” 

“How?” 

“Ah! one was nothing, some trick of thought-photography 
we're not in touch with; at least, so I told myself; but the other 
was all, She desired me, despaired of me, died for me! that was 
herself!” 

“ Did it frighten you?” 

“No, I think not. It stunned me. I felt it was the end. It 
stamped itself red and broad across my brain, as a signet crushes 
out the wax, so that every thought afterwards must show some 
part of the pattern. I fought it for a month, with that shadow 
of death between me and my fellows, and an empty chair beside 
me at every feast, but only for a month. Then I made my bow 
to the big audience I loved so well, to the woman I worshipped, 
and came down here.” 

He shivered as he spoke. I wiped the heat and, possibly, the 
fear from my face, and looked out over the sea. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked presently. 

“Not much,” I said; “the eye-glass beats me, and the 
coincidence of that appearance with her death, you being a 
complete stranger to the fact, would be astounding as coincidence. 
Of course a doctor says everything of the sort must be eyes or 
brain. There may be something wrong with the sight which 
causes you to see the thing which is not; that is fairly common ; 
people see spectral cats, or donkeys, and so forth, but we consider 
them sane so long as they know what they are looking at, and 
don’t desire to stroke or ride them. Or a man’s eyes may be all 
right, and the mischief further in, making him fancy things that 
are not; that is mania of a sort also common enough, but its 
victim may be perfectly sane otherwise, and is called so if he is 
conscious of his delusions, but when he begins to mew to the cat 
or cut sticks for the donkey, we shut him up.” 

“T see, and are those the only two causes of trouble?” 

“Oh, no, the causes are many, but they work out at the top in 
much the same way.” 

“ Yes, but if my eyes are amiss, how does my glass help them ? 
If the trouble is inside, nothing outside can define it.” 

“‘ No, I admit that.” 

“ And if my brain is the traitor, why should it go wrong that 
very day, the first on which some other theory becomes possible ? 
Doesn’t that stagger you?” 

“It certainly stretches the tether of chances.” 

“ Besides, if this thing were an illusion, wouldn’t memory 
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come in somewhere? Shouldn’t I be likely to re-see the woman 
as I was used to see her? Don’t delusions make their bricks for 
the most part of remembered straw, and, further, would not one’s 
previous notions of beauty and canons of taste count for 
something ? ” 

“ Probably.” 

“Bat they don’t! I see the woman as God made her; I see 
her changed from the colour of life, not to the white of death, 
but to the hue of some imprisoned light I could not match in the 
rainbow. Is that likely as an illusion? And is it not less so 
that so unhuman, so bizarre a creature should at once impose 
itself on one as resistlessly beautiful ?” 

“T think there is not so much in that,” I said; “ one often sees 
in dreams what seems to be outside experience, and all sorts of 
strange admirations are possible in trance.” 

“ But this is no trance,” he said. 

“Perhaps not, but it might be.” 

“Trance! do I seem entranced ? ” 

“No, not now, but the motion of the sea at night might have 
an hypnotic effect ?” 

He laughed. 

“ What are you going to do here?” I asked. 

“Todo? I’m done with doing. What view do you think the 
high court of common talk would hold of a man who loved to 
distraction a floating ghost of the sea? There’s only one 
alternative to the head that wears a crush hat in such cases—you 
must be mad, or it must be ignorant; I needn’t tell you which 
it takes. Do! no, I remain. I don’t know what you doctors call 
this,” holding up a lean bloodless hand, “but I shan’t run to 
much more of it.” 

No man knows another’s trouble; even the heart often knows 
of its own bitterness only the scald and strain. I said what I 
could, not of comfort, none was possible, but of pity, which I felt 
from my soul. 

“But you don’t believe me,” he mourned. 

“Give me time,” I pleaded; “we're on such broken ground 
in these matters at present, that one doubts every foot-print. 
I've never found cause to believe in spirits, and my conversion 
at such short notice would be worth very little. Have you seen 
nothing more?” 

“More,” he said slowly ; “I wonder sometimes if there can be 
more. I have seen the sea grow white with the faces of the 
dead, as the shallows grow white in storm. For the sea is full 
of the dead, of the faces of the dead that are drowned; some mere 
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trails and wisps of things with eyes, some fearfully imperfect, 
some beautiful. They tear to and fro like caged beasts within the 
waves, not heeding each other, but staring into the air, and their 
faces are not as ours, but sharp as the stript passions of men.” 

“ How have you seen these things? ” I inquired. 

“ Bit by bit; first a shadow, then a light, then a face; some 
come and go, some stay; many, perhaps, I do not see, for there 
is often a stirring in the sea which I cannot understand.” 

“Do you see them by day ?” 

“T have seen them faintly, not often.” 

“You think they are there always ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Did it strike you that these further visions somewhat 
discounted the reality of the first ?” 

“No, why? If there is one ghost in the sea, there must be 
many ; its dead are many.” 

“ Yes, but why should you see them by degrees? That looks 
like sympathetic extension along whatever diseased nerve or fibre 
produced the first appearance.” 

“The eye sees what it has learnt to see,” he said absently, 
“almost what it is told to see. The lens only brings the picture 
in to the plate, and the plate is sensitised by our brains; we see 
what we have the wit to see. Look!” He waved his hat, anda 
cloud of startled birds rose suddenly at the edge of the sea, and 
swirled to and fro in dispersing sheets of shaded whiteness. 
“What have you seen?” 

“ Birds,” I said. 

“ Aye, but what! Did you see the dunlins wheel from white 
to grey, or the pigmy curlews by their bills and tail-coverts, or 
the redshank by his stripes, the sea-pie’s bill, or the peewit’s 
crest? You saw none of these! Why? They were there, I 
saw them all.” 

“JT understand,” I said ; “ but men have pointed out to me blue 
fishes in broad daylight crawling over their boots.” 

“Oh, come!” he interrupted, “ my argument was that things 
of real existence might be invisible till we learnt to see them.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “ I understand.” 


ITI. 


We lunched together in the cottage on bacon, porridge, broad 
beans, and potatoes—cold, the fire having expired, and Melton 
being too indifferent to re-light it. And I could remember when 
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he would have refused an ortolan that lacked quince in the 
cooking. 

While we ate, he proposed I should prolong my stay a couple 
of days. 

“Though there is nothing to see here but me,” he added 
plaintively. 

“That will be enough,” I replied. 

“T believe,” he hazarded with a smile, “ you are the same old 
broker in curios as ever, and I am the last.” 

We sat in the rough porch while I smoked a pipe, and 
afterwards climbed out along the jagged ledges of rocks to the 
edge of the sea. It stretched from us four thousand miles to the 
cities of the New World, and rose for the first quarter mile in a 
foaming flight of white steps, which rose steep in storm and fell 
thunderously, so that the noise of them far inland was like the 
sullen roar of guns. 

The tide was running now, and went past us straining and 
plunging towards the shore. The sun dropped red into a ditch 
of clouds, and burnt the watery sky above him to a fierce strong 
glow, which turned the sea in its turn to a flood {fof purple dye. 
The colour ran eastward, and we faced about to watch it, in 
Melton’s phrase, “ play the fool with everything.” 

“ Listen!” he said abruptly. 

I could hear nothing but the rush of the waves. 

“The ground swell is rising,” he explained; “it is only a 
whisper now, but it will howl before midnight. Hello! What's 
that ?” 

It seemed nothing to my eyes, as I followed the direction of 
his, but a white angle in a ledge of rock just reached by the sea. 

“Tt’s a man’s arms,” he said. 

“ Rubbish!” I retorted, “it’s a bent quartz vein.” 

But as I spoke the water pushed it forward. 

“Well, it’s a quartz vein that will have to be buried,” he 
replied, “so we may as well go for it at once.” 

I saw, as we came nearer, that he was right. The water in the 
gulley was rocking a man’s body along its narrow trough; the 
arms were raised, and the hands clasped tightly together above 
its head in some last wild appeal to a deliverer. They were stiff 
now as wood, but there was in them an agony more terrible than 
stared from the eyes; their failure seemed fixed there with a 
kind of malice. 

Melton picked his way along the upper shelf of the cleavage, 
and tried to lift the body by the neck of its jersey, but the stuff 
gave way. 
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“Tend a hand, will you?” he cried, “we must carry it fore 
and aft between us.” 

It was no easy matter walking along that knife edge, with the 
water pulsing over one’s boots, and those poor sodden limbs 
swaying between us, and Melton slipped once into a crevice above 
his thighs; but we managed to get on easier ground and carried 
the drowned man up to the border of the dunes. 

Melton stooped down, turning the body over in search of some 
clue to its identity. Used as I am to death, there seemed 
something callous in his treatment. He peered into the eyes. 

‘“‘ Swede,” he hazarded. 

“ Close them!” I said. 

He looked up sharply. 

“You don’t like it?” he inquired. 

“No, I don’t! and I prefer to treat the dead with more 
respect.” 

He smiled, and his smile was sadder than the dead man’s 
despair, but he drew the lids down quietly, and laid its limbs 
together. I placed two shells on the eyes, and as I rose, Melton 
passed his arm into mine and we left the body there, slanting, 
facing the west, and tinged with the last dull purple light. 

“It’s only a body,” remarked my companion after a pause, 
musingly, and, I thought, with apology. 

“A man’s body,” I said. 

“‘Man’s body or dog’s body; there’s no odds in bodies.” 

“‘T don’t agree with you,” I replied. 

“No, I suppose not, because neither you nor your friends 
believe in immortality with all your wits; you say man has a soul 
and a body, but the fact is that man is a soul in a body. Could 
you see, as I do, the souls of men naked in the sea, you would not 
trouble about their eye-balls.” 

I said I considered funeral sentiment merely an extension of 
tenderness to the most helpless, a loyalty in compassion, but he 
disagreed ; it was fear, he said, fear and doubt, and to change the 
subject I asked if there had been any wreck to account for the 
remains, 

“There was a boat sunk under the island two days ago, run 
down; they sent notice of it ‘along the coast, and Tom has 
been on the lookout I believe; he makes something from these 
finds.” 

I had been hungry, but ate little supper; the recovery of 
corpses does not better one’s appetite, and I was bothered by a 
disquieting resemblance between the horror in the dead man’s 
eyes and a look I had seen once or twice in Melton’s. 
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“Tom,” said the latter, to our host during the meal, “ there’s 
a body on the south barrows.” 

“ Aye, and how kem it there, sir?” asked the man. 

“We hauled it out of the water for you; came down channel, 
I fancy.” 

“ Rent, sir?” 

“No, drowned quiet by the look of it; possibly one of that 
boat’s crew—the Sea-gull’s, was it?” 

“ Aye, aye, vury laike, vury laike. Them that go daun to sea 
in ships,” he murmured, treading vaguely through the verse, as 
though conceiving that the fitness of things in such accidents 
demanded scriptural balance. 

“ Ah, Tom,” said Dick Melton sadly, “there are wonders in the 
deep waters stranger than ever that singer dreamed of.” 

After supper we sat talking of times past and of things gone 
for good and bad, till Melton rose suddenly with an air of nervous 
apprehension, and, begging me to excuse him, went out. The 
old couple beside the fire watched him and shook their heads. 
I laid a fore-finger interrogatively to my own. 

“Lor! bless you naw, sir,” said the wife decisively, “naaght 
wrang there. A straange gent’man is Mister Malten, but’s got’s 
wits and to plenty.” 

They gossiped together of their lodger, ignoring me, but in 
acknowledgment, it seemed, of my interest. They had clearly no 
doubts as to his sanity, and treated his salving of the corpse as 
proof of an improvement in his economic ideas. Their talk 
wandered to other such derelicts with unpleasant precision of 
detail, though they seemed to enjoy it, and showed incidentally a 
fund of rough pity and pious trust in the benignity of other 
men’s misfortunes. 


IV. 


Melton’s forecast had been fulfilled, and one could hear the slow 
continual thunder of the surf deepen as the tide laid open the 
river mouth to the sea, and over it the hoarser trumpeting of the 
bar. The boom of water that breaks on water through a mile of 
beaten foam is very different from the clash of water that breaks 
on shore; there is a deadly softness in it that smothers sound, 
and deadlier strength. 

I listened alone for about an hour, while its note crept down 
among the deepening seas, and then a womanish fear of my own 
company overcame me, and I went out. 
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Water was running close to the cottage where in the morning 
had been a triple bank of sand: I dipped my fingers into it and 
put them to my mouth ; the taste was brackish. 

The tide had dammed the river back and forced it out across 
the fields. I walked on to the little wooden bridge which spanned 
a dried elbow of the stream, but it was covered by the flood. 
Clearly Melton had not turned north, so I faced towards the lower 
margin of the dunes where the dead man lay. I passed it with a 
shudder, and a little further on found Melton standing by the 
edge of the dim waste of foam which seemed to slant upwards 
into the sky ; his hands were thrust into his pockets, and he was 
staring out across the sea. I thought he would start at my touch, 
but instead I had to shake him. 

He looked round at me dully. 

“ What’s up ?” he shouted through the pounding of the sea. 

“ Nothing—nothing !” I called back, “ only a bit lonely!” 

He caught hold of my arm, and walked me back from the shore. 

“Lonely?” he said, when the roar ceased to choke our words, 
“with all that company!” and he nodded towards the sea; “I 
wish I could introduce you.” 

I wished nothing less; that company, even at second-hand, 
seemed undesirable. 

“He is there to-night,” he went on; “your friend with the 
eyes; I wonder what it was they saw. Pious people fancy that 
the drowning edit a review of their past lives during its last 
half-second; but that is one of their many kind arrangements 
which don’t always come off. I have been pulled out of the water, 
drowned as far as any consciousness went, and all I can remember 
thinking of was a row of poached eggs, which was curious, 
because one generally sees them in a circle, a shape which might 
have entitled them to consideration as an intimation of im- 
mortality.” 

He spoke in a drawling nervous way, different from his common 
speech, which always bit. 

“T suppose you expected to find me raving somewhere along 
the sands to an inapparent audience of little fishes,” he continued ; 
“T’m afraid you’ve missed that exhibition, though I do rave some- 
times’; that is permitted, you know, toa lover, I’ve even stood 
waist-deep in this water to kiss the ripple which seemed to be her 
mouth, and to see the gold light on her arms run round me. Oh! 
I’ve played the fool to perfection and with complete perception. 
I’ve felt the wet chill through my clothes, and considered the 
nuisance of changing them as I waded out to my goddess.” He 
sighed, and then said in an altered way, “come, you're cold; let 
us go in!” 
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He turned as we left the bay, flung back his face, and sang out 
to the rolling seas : 

*Good-night ! ” 

“Don’t think me mad,” he said, “on that account; it’s matter 
of habit and courtesy. It strikes me if all this were pure fancy, 
I should sometimes hear a reply.” 

“You never do?” 

“Never! No word or whisper have I ever heard, though 
there’s provocation enough, God knows. Surely, if there’s any 
self-persuasion possible in the matter, it might come in there? 
Why, I’ve watched her mouth purse round the pet words she used 
to use, and seen them written in her eyes, and yet heard nothing, 
though the seas were crying ‘Sweet’ from shoal to shoal.” He 
turned on the threshold of the door. “Ah, me! and to think that 
all of it may but be a slackened spirt of blood across my brain.” 

I stayed there the day following, and have sinced wished 
heartily I had not. I was, in fact, somewhat ashamed of myself, 
and wanted to see my philosophy come back on the spot. It did 
not come, however. 

As the day went on, I began to feel my companion’s presence 
in a curious way. It was not alone that he was there, but as 
though something were happening about him, a movement which 
one felt with an unknown sense, but felt as consciously as a 
draught of air. 

I told myself it was ridiculous; that it was not in reason and 
could not be in nature; but arguments against one’s senses are 
as useless as firelight to a man with an ague ; and a glance at the 
strange transparence of Melton’s face did not mend matters ;tthere 
is nothing in reason nor in nature to make the flesh of a healthy 
man like brown water, but something had done it. 

We sat and talked all day. It seemed futile enough at times to 
discuss the world’s progress with one who had stepped off its path 
and would never lift a hand to stay or move it more; but it was 
of interest to him. He reverted only once to the trouble which 
had brought his sentence of banishment, and it was of a graver 
sentence that he spoke, 

“You ask for how long I am here. You ought to be able to 
tell me that. I am here for as long as I last.” 

I interposed something in protest, not very coherent, I imagine, 
for he said : 

“You remind me of the Irishman who was certain when his 
friend had been sentenced for life, that he would not live half the 
time. I am here for life, and I shall not live the half; will you 
forgive me if I ask you a favour on the strength of it? Yes?” 
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“ Go on.” 

“When my ‘ Weighed and found wanting’ is written, will you 
come if I send you word? I am not afraid, but just a bit shy of 
death—this death. It’s a stupid request, but I should like to 
have you here if you could come—to see me off.” 

I said, with the conventional insincerity men use towards death, 
that he had many years before him; but that I would come from 
any quarter of the world when the word reached me of his need. 

“T thought you would,” he said. 

After supper we went out together; he even locked his arm in 
mine. The night was clear, but wandering clots of cloud, black 
against the deep night-blue, were floating in from the sea. The 
stars flickered round them like the points of spears. 

Held so close to my companion, I felt, or thought I felt, a dull 
vibration in him; it was a vibration and not a pulse, but I failed 
in any way to define it. 

“Tt is so strange,” he said as we went along, “if these things 
are really here and not the bad jokes of my brain, that you 
cannot see them. Mountain loads of fiery chariots may have 
required second sight, but it seems incredible that the ring of 
light out there should be invisible to anyone.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ About half a mile off the point; due west.” 

“T daresay ; but most people can see a moonbeam.” 

He looked at me with a curious smile. 

“Seldom one so much refracted,” he said ; “ the moon won’t be 
up for two hours.” 

I gazed at the strange glow steadily for a full minute; it lay 
on the water in an irregular plait, as the colour of moonlight, but 
brighter at its outward edges. 

“Look here,” I said, wrenching my arm from his, “I didn’t 
stay here to see your ghosts, and if you’ve any confounded way of 
making them visible, I hope you'll drop it.” 

“T have no way,” he replied in a low voice, “and I would not for 
worlds you should learn to see them if I had. Ah, my God, no! 
one is enough. Come, let us go indoors.” 

As he spoke the light slowly faded, burnt up again an instant, 
and disappeared. We parted at the door; he went back to the 
sea. I tried tosleey. But I did not succeed, and I lay by my 
open window till the plovers’ call came from the shore and the 
east grew yellow; then I got up and lit a pipe. 

Melton camre in about two hours later with the early dawn. 


He seemed utterly exhausted, and staggered. He held out his 
hand. 
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“You're not offended, are you ?” he said. 

I took his hand and pressed it, more sorry for him than could 
be said. He returned my pressure faintly, and sat down beside 
me, holding my hand. 

Before the sun was hot we had breakfasted in his little room 
overlooking the grey sea, and I set out once more upon my way. 

* * * * * 


Nothing reached me from that desolate haven for ten full 
months. Then, one morning in early spring, a telegram was for- 
warded me from town with the one word “Come!” Ishould have 
understood it without the soft name of the Cornish post-town on 
the sheet ; and started west at once. My absence from home lost 
me the express, and left me to be dragged over the slow miles at 
my journey’s end into the early hours of the morning. I was 
able, however, to charter a gig at once, and started by daybreak 
for the long hilly drive towards the sea. 

When we pulled up at the head of that sandy valley, the day 
was hot and calm, with a faint veil seawards of mist. I pushed 
on hurriedly to the cottage, and found the two old people sitting 
in the kitchen, the woman’s arms lying limp on the white 
scrubbed table, the man’s by his side. 

They looked the picture of palsied fear, lifted their heads 
together with a jerk as I entered, and said without further 
greeting : 

“ He’s out!” 

The quaint absurdity of it struck me, anxious as I was. The 
woman’s head dropped forward as I turned to go, and she groaned 
out— 

“ Eh, I’ve seen sech things! ” 

I went rapidly along the lower line of the dunes, and then, 
finding nothing, turned north across the stream. My ideas were 
so fixed on a walking figure, that I almost passed unnoticed the 
body of a man lying flat on the wet sand between the barrows and 
the ebbing sea. I ran forward, and kneeled beside it; but that 
which had been Dick Melton was passed for ever beyond reach or 
need of help. 

He had fallen with his face towards the sea, his arms flung out 
before him. He must have dropped in the thinnest film of the 
retreating tide, for his sleeves were soaked on the under side. 
His face was buried between his arms, and I think he had drowned 
in about half an inch of water, but owing to his exhausted condition 
nothing but an opinion was possible, and the inquest doctors 
would only certify to syncope. 


I have fancied that, knowing he was near his end, he had flung 
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himself forward into the sea, hoping by a like death to be united 
to the woman he had once loved so ill; but that he died thus is 
only surmise, for the very effort may have cost him his life. Yet 
one wishes to think that those poor lovers, whatever the meaning 
of his strange vision, in their deaths at least were not divided, for, 
truly, remorse of love never paid its debt more fully. 

He had begged for burial among the sand dunes of the shore, 
but the law forbade him that and laid him, still within sound of 
the sea, beside the little church in the combe. It stands, as it 
has stood for nine centuries, squarely and bravely against the 
fierce blasts of the storm, among a scanty and prayerless people— 
the furthest outwork in God’s war. And from lichened archways 
above his grave, Saxon ghouls peer still through the driven mist, 
after the nights and days of a thousand years; while beneath 
them, the foam sheet thickens, and the echoes of its thunders 
drown into silence the imprisoned ghosts of the sea. 


Francis Prevost. 
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Emily Bronte. 


WaeEn Mrs. Gaskell wrote her “ Life of Charlotte Bronté,” general 
opinion justified her, as it would still justify her, in regarding 
Charlotte as undoubtedly the most gifted of the three sisters— 
Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté. But the position thus 
assigned by the many to the elder sister has not been approved by 
the critics, and would not have been accepted by Charlotte herself, 
who was fully alive to Emily’s extraordinary powers, and keenly 
sensitive to any recognition of them. Of Emily she writes 
that “under an unsophisticated culture, inartificial tastes, and an 
unpretending outside lay a secret power and fire that might 
have informed the brain and kindled the veins of a hero,” and a 
regret ever with her was that, with rare exceptions, critics failed 
to recognise the greatness that Emily revealed in the few compo- 
sitions swift-coming death permitted. With eager gratitude, 
therefore, did she accept Sydney Dobell’s praise of ‘ Wuthering 
Heights.’ It cheered and revived her, although by the time the 
words were written Emily was “chill to praise or blame.’ She 
would have rejoiced greatly if she could have so forecast the years 
as to know what of praise for Emily the future heldin store. In 
emphatic language Mr. Swinburne has declared that Charlotte 
and Emily Bronté and Mrs, Browning make up “the perfect 
trinity for England of highest female fame.” Mr. Bayne pro- 
nounces Emily Bronté “one of the most extraordinary women 
that ever lived,” and adds that “many grounds might be shown 
for believing her genius more powerful, her promise more rich than 
those of her sister Charlotte.” His examination of the poems 
written by the three sisters leads him to a conclusion proclaimed 
by Charlotte herself, and now accepted by competent critics, that 
Emily’s are beyond measure the best. In his “ Life of Charlotte 
Bronté” Mr. Wemyss Reid passes the same judgment on Emily’s 
poetry, while its absolute merits are attested by its finding a place 
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in Ward’s anthology of English verse. Charlotte Bronté would 
have joyed over such testimony to her sister’s kinship with “ the 
breed of noble bloods.” 

Emily Bronté was born at Hartshead-cum-Clifton, near Leeds, 
in 1819. In 1820 her father removed to Haworth, and in the 
parsonage there Emily spent nearly her whole life. Mrs. Gaskell 
has used all her artistic skill to deepen the impression of the 
gloom that hung over Haworth parsonage. In the opening 
chapter of the life, as she takes her reader with her on the way 
from Keighley to Haworth, she is careful to strike the key-note of 
the composition—a note of utter sadness. The neighbourhood 
of Haworth is so described as to induce a feeling of depression 
that never leaves the reader. The picture of Haworth parsonage 
confirms the mournful impression made by the landscape. That 
cold, grey house, overlooking the terribly crowded churchyard, 
seems a fit habitation for the nervous, timid woman Mrs. Gaskell 
presents to us as Charlotte Bronté—a woman suffering from ill- 
health, troubled by depression of spirits, haunted by superstitious 
fancies—all aggravated by the intolerable burden of her unhappy 
brother’s misdoings ; but this is not the Charlotte Bronté of her 
novels—the fastidious, painstaking artist, the fearless, self-reliant 
woman. At the same time the story of the Bronté family ‘s full 
of a pathos not to be mitigated by any merely human consolations. 
The three sisters passed through a motherless childhood, uncheered 
by any large amount of kindly sympathy. Their father, to whom 
they might naturally have looked for some compensation for their 
great loss, was a cold, selfish man, who, even in his wife’s life- 
time, took his meals apart from his family. Their aunt, who 
came to Haworth after Mrs. Bronté died, did her duty nobly, so 
far as concerned everything connected with housekeeping; but 
she had no power of entering into or even conceiving the workings 
of the active minds around her. Tabby, the faithful servant, was 
probably the most appreciative and sympathetic of the grown-up 
people in that Yorkshire parsonage. And so the girls grew to 
womanhood, drawn ever nearer to each other by similarity of 
pursuits and aspirations, and by a strong family affection. The 
shattering of the family circle was terribly sudden and complete. 
Their brother Patrick, whose conduct had so disgraced and pained 
his friends and relatives, {died in September, 1848, Emily in 
December of the same year, Anne in May, 1849. Thus, in the 
short space of eight months Charlotte Bronté was left the sole 
survivor of the Bronté family, the lonely occupant of the room 
where in days gone by she and her sisters, their ‘duties done, 
discussed their plans and ambitions, as they paced backwards and 
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forwards in the flickering firelight. Only a few short years were 
to pass before Charlotte herself was called away, and laid 


“By the lone church that stands amid the moors.” 


Yet it was not always winter on these sweeping moors. The 
girlhood of the three sisters was not without happiness—quiet, 
doubtless, but real and wholesome. They found deep joy in the 
moors: they loved them when the snow lay deep, and the winter 
winds rushed from the hills; they loved them when the kindly 
warmth of summer lured out blossoms; they loved them most of 
all when autumn brought the dusky glow of the heather. Their 
affection for each other was a source of intense happiness; it 
proved, indeed, a source of deep anguish when first Emily and 
then Anne was wrapped from loving eyes in death’s chill mist ; 
but not death itself could destroy the memory of loving intercourse. 
Their intellectual pursuits were another source of delight; they 
found real and abiding pleasure in writing their poems and novels, 
and in discussing with each other the subjects and the plans of 
their compositions. 

Emily’s earliest education was got at home from her aunt, Miss 
Branwell, and from her father. Miss Branwell was an excellent 
housekeeper, and she succeeded in passing on her skill to her 
nieces. Charlotte Bronté and her friend Harriet Martineau 
refute the popular generalisation that intellectual women are poor 
housekeepers. Every woman that strays beyond the limits of 
housewifery is not necessarily a Mrs. Jellyby. The Rev. Patrick 
Bronté gave his children lessons, and at the same time looked after 
their physical well-being according to principles strictly Spartan. 
Not least important, as a mind-forming influence, were the amuse- 
ments of these precocious children. From a very early age they 
read indiscriminately, wrote, and got up plays; the interaction of 
minds so keen and so early active was bound to be highly forma- 
tive. Of school education Emily had exceedingly little. Her 
home yearning was such that frequent or prolonged absence from 
Haworth was a physical impossibility—only on the open, breezy 
Yorkshire moors could her wild spirit find a congenial atmosphere. 
Charlotte has told what an effort it cost Emily to spend some 
time with her at a Continental school. “She was never happy 
till she carried her hard-won knowledge back to the remote Eng- 
lish village, the old parsonage house, and desolate Yorkshire hills.” 
The records of her schooldays testify to her strength of intellect, 
her stubborn tenacity of will, her strong, wild imagination. The 
Brussels visit was her last absence from the parsonage. The few 
years that remained were spent quietly at home, for a private 
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school scheme long cherished by the sisters never came to any- 
thing. Her last days have been described by her elder sister in 
words that reveal to us her stern, unbending character. A notable 
fact not, however, recorded by Charlotte is that, like her brother, 
Emily died standing. 

Emily Bronté is described as having had, like Charlotte, a- bad 
complexion; but she was tall and well-formed, while her eyes 
were of remarkable beauty. Her mental gifts were of a high 
order. In spite of her imperfect culture;this is abundantly proved 
by her writings, few as they are. Her temperament was such 
that to strangers she rarely if ever unbent, while even her own 
relatives stood in some awe of her. At the same time she was 
capable of strong affection. She was deeply attached to her 
sisters, and passionately fond of dumb animals, insects, and 
flowers. As might be supposed, Emily did not favourably impress 
outsiders. Mrs. Gaskell says that all she could learn about Emily 
tended to give an unpleasant impression of her; but, as she 
properly points out, Emily has been portrayed for us in ‘Shirley,’ 
by her sister Charlotte, who knew her as no stranger could ever 
have known her. In Shirley’s character we find not only such 
traits as other observers have noted in Emily’s, but also charac- 
teristics hid from the outer world—joyousness of heart, kindly, 
womanly sympathy, warm, deep emotions. 

From the sketch given of Emily Bronté’s life, one can readily 
see that she could have owed little to influences outside Haworth, 
and little more to reading ; for, situated as she was, she could 
have had access to only a comparatively small number of books. 
The question then is, whence came the influences that helped to 
form the powerful character that confronts us in her writings? 
One potent influence was the moors. They were to her more than 
objects of sensuous enjoyment. She loved them with a deep, passion- 
ate love; they informed her with their own strong, wild nature ; 
their dreariest, gloomiest aspects found harmonies in her stern 
spirit; their purple heather glowing in the autumn sun stirred her 
with full, rich joy. Charlotte has written of her sister’s love for 
the moors, and in Emily’s novel, ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ a striking 
passage reveals the pleasure Emily derived from the scenery about 
Haworth. “ He said the pleasantest manner of spending a hot July 
day was lying from morning till evening on a bank of heath in 
the middle of the moors, with the bees humming dreamily about 
among the bloom, and the larks singing high up overhead, and 
the blue sky and bright sun shining steadily and cloudlessly. 
That was his most perfect ideal of heaven’s happiness ; mine was 
rocking in a rustling green tree, with a west wind blowing and 
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bright white clouds flitting rapidly above, and not only larks, but 
throstles, and blackbirds, and linnets, and cuckoos, pouring out 
music on every side, and the moors seen at a distance, broken into 
cool, dusky dells; but close by great swells of long grass undu- 
lating in waves to the breezes, and woods and sounding water, and 
the whole world awake and wild with joy.” The same feeling 
finds expression in her poems, as in ‘The Bluebell,’ and in the 
piece beginning, “ Loud without the wind was roaring.” Another 
powerful influence was her father. He is described as a passionate, 
self-willed, vain, cold, and distant man, stern and determined, ever 
eager to maintain his opinions, whether or not they harmonised 
with the popular judgment—a man, indeed, whose instincts were 
soldierly rather than priestly. This description is so far sup- 
ported by Charlotte’s presentment of him in the Mr. Helstone of 
‘Shirley.’ Mr. Bronté had many wild stories and traditions of 
his native Ireland, and he delighted, by means of them, to excite 
terror in his children. We may be sure that, despite their 
terrifying effect, these tales of danger and dread appealed strongly 
to Emily’s bold and fearless mind. Similar stories were told to 
the children by their aunt, Miss Branwell, who had brought from 
Cornwall a goodly store of such weird narratives as Mr. Hunt has 
brought together in his ‘Romances and Drolls of the West of 
England.’ Tabby was an authority on Yorkshire traditions, and 
had strange things to tell of old-world doings in the county. The 
effect of all this was early seen. While still in the nursery the 
little Brontés were writing romances, and all Emily’s stories 
reflected the wild, creepy tales she had become familiar with. 

On a larger scale the same influence is at work in Emily’s 
extraordinary novel, ‘Wuthering Heights.’ For extraordinary 
it is, whether we regard the form or the substance. There are 
faults of expression and of treatment; but in ‘ Wuthering 
Heights’ we have the first novel of a young woman with little 
knowledge either of literature or of life, and yet the story is told 
with compactness and force, scenery is described with marvellous 
vividness and sympathy, characters are represented with amazing 
individuality, while, though incidents and characters are at times 
so appalling that many readers turn from the book in horror, 
there is such power, both of personality and of treatment, as 
positively fascinates even while it terrifies. But it should be 
noted Emily Bronté had ne conscious intention of exciting terror. 
It is true that, as Heathcliff reveals himself in all his savagery, 
one stands aghast at his wolfish ferocity ; yet one can plainly see 
that the author is not seeking for means of affecting her readers, 
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but, heedless of readers, is working out her altogether astounding 
conception. 

The promise of the book is found not in the story (though what 
story there is is clearly told) but in the delineation of character. 
Heathcliff is a wonderful, if repulsive, creation. His wife asks 
questions that the reader often asks: “Is Mr. Heathcliff a man ? 
If so, is he mad? And, if not, is headevil?” It is difficult to 
say when he is most terrible—when he is behaving like the 
incarnation of cruelty, when he is raving in the very delirium of 
passionate love for Catherine Earnshaw, when he is wandering by 
midnight among the graves out on the moors, haunted by a 
feeling of the presence of the dead Catherine, when he is calling 
on her spirit with wailings of intensest agony, or when in the 
last days he moves like one in a dream, seeing some vision that 
gladdens him and yet robs him of all power to live, till the 
morning comes when he is found dead, with fierce and staring 
eyes. A repulsive creation, and yet it may safely be said that 
the imagination that conjured up a monster like Heathcliff, and 
developed his character with such force, was equal to high 
creative work. But there is more than potential merit of 
character-drawing. The younger Catherine has some charming 
traits: her light-heartedness and fearlessness, if at times they 
seem to verge on recklessness and careless despair, are at other 
times exceedingly attractive. Isabella Linton, though an in- 
consistent and somewhat sketchy conception, shows glimpses of a 
noble dignity when face to face with the dreadful life she has to 
lead at Wuthering Heights. Edgar Linton, if cast in too weak a 
mould, is yet in many respects well drawn. Gentleness, courtesy, 
deep and true affection, and scholarly tastes, make him a strong 
contrast to the wild and uncultured Heathcliff, that “ arid 
wilderness of furze and whinstone”; and if at times his character 
is allowed to become ignobly unmanly, enough of excellence 
remains to show that Emily Bronté could conceive a refined and 
cultured mind. Probably the strongest assurance that her genius 
was capable of careful, steady work as well as of wild flights is to 
be found in the two servants, Nelly Dean and Joseph. Both 
characters are well conceived, but Joseph is admirable. His 
faithfulness to the family he had served so long, his rugged 
nature, his unbending and repellent Calvinism, his certainty as to 
his own sanctity and his doubt as to every other body’s—all these 
are well set forth. Joseph is interesting in another way: he 
gives Emily Bronté opportunities of showing that she can handle 
the ludicrous with considerable effect. There is genuine humour 
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in some of Joseph’s appearances, all the more that his efforts as a 
humorist are quite unconscious. 

In strong contrast to the gloom cast over the story by Heathcliff 
is the beauty of those passages that tell how Catherine Linton 
does all she can to soften the ruggedness in Hareton Earnshaw’s 
disposition, and to raise him above the degraded level to which 
Heatheliff had depressed him, and of those that reveal the author’s 
susceptibility to nature under all aspects. She is alive to the 
beauty of darkening moors and bright blue skies, of bare hillside 
and wooded valley, of carolling birds and whispering trees and 
murmuring streams. Her love of nature carries her into veins of 
thought that recall the imaginings of Shelley. Lockwood had 
gone to visit the lonely churchyard where lay Heathcliff, Edgar 
Linton, and Catherine Earnshaw, and he thus concludes the story 
of ‘Wuthering Heights’: “I lingered round them under that 
benign sky ; watched the moths fluttering among the heath and 
harebells, listened to the soft wind breathing through the grass, 
and wondered how anyone could ever imagine unquiet slumbers 
for sleepers in that quiet earth.” 

Charlotte Bronté compares her sister’s novel to a figure rudely 
carved from a granite block: “There it stands, colossal, dark, and 
frowning—half statue, half rock ; in the former sense terrible and 
goblin-like, in the latter almost beautiful, for its colouring is of 
mellow grey, and moorland moss clothes it, and heath, with its 
blooming bells and balmy fragrance, grows faithfully close to the 
giant’s foot.” Rude ‘Wuthering Heights’ is, but it has power 
and it has beauty, and when its author died our literature lost a 
novelist of great promise. 

Emily Bronté’s poetry is equally full of power, but is perhaps 
equally unlikely to find readers. This is not because of anything 
in it so repellent as what is to be found in ‘ Wuthering Heights.’ 
On the contrary, its feeling for nature, its pensiveness, above all 
the grandeur of thought and the strength of soul in the finest 
passages, are in themselves attractive. The fatal defect is the 
want of form ; only now and again is the expression worthy of the 
conception. Something, too, might be said against a certain 
gloom in the poems, due to their renunciation of hope and love 
and joy, were this not fully redeemed by their passion for nature 


and their lofty resolution. If joy leaves us, never to return, we 
are not to despair. 


“There should be no despair for you 
While nightly stars are burning; 
While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 
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There should be no despair—though tears 
May flow down like a river: 

Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever? 

They weep, you weep, it must be so; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 

And Winter sheds its grief in snow 
Where Autumn’s leaves are lying: 

Yet, these revive, and from their fate, 
Your fate cannot be parted: 

Then, journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted!” 


Of Emily Bronté it may be truly said she was never broken- 
hearted. Even sorrow and deadly sickness could not subdue the 
unbending firmness of her soul. When death was coming very 
near, she wrote in her wonderful last lines : 


“O God within my breast, 

Almighty, ever-present Deity! 
Life—that in me has rest, 

As I—undying Life—have power in thee! 

* * « * - 
There is no room for Death, 

Nor atom that his might could render void: 
Thou—Thou art Being and Breath, 

And what Thou art may never be destroyed.” 


Here is what supremely fascinates the admirers of Emily 
Bronté’s poems—the brave, strong spirit that, even when cabined 
and confined by conventional verse-forms, flames and dances in 
its bounds. 


“Tl walk where my own nature would be leading; 
It vexes me to choose another guide,” 


she cries in proud independence, and echoes the prayer of ‘The 
Old Stoic’ : 


“Riches I hold in light esteem, 

And Love I laugh to scorn; 

And lust of fame was but a dream, 
That vanished with the morn: 

And if I pray, the Only prayer 
That moves my lips for me 

Is, ‘Leave the heart that now I bear, 
And give me liberty!’ 

Yes, as my swift days near their goal, 

- "Tis all that I implore; 

In life and death a chainless soul, 
With courage to endure.” 
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In this there is the very abandon of self-reliance, the un- 
controlled utterance of fearlessness. 

The softer qualities of the poems are seen in compositions like 
‘Remembrance’ (though it contains a characteristic note of 
strength), ‘The Outcast Mother, ‘A Death Scene,’ ‘The 
Wanderer from the Fold.’ What the author had achieved in the 
way of pure melody is fairly represented in these lines : 


“ Blow, west wind, by the lonely mound, 
And murmur, summer streams— 
There is no need of other sound 
To soothe my lady’s dreams.” 


Careful reading of Emily Bronté’s poetry deepens the regret 
that, after perusing ‘ Wuthering Heights,’ one feels for her early 
death. She passed away before her rare powers had time fully 
to reveal themselves, though not before she had written enough 
to indicate the richness of her promise. How rich was not 
recognised in her lifetime, though of this she never complained. 
She complained, indeed, of nothing. Yet appreciation would 
doubtless have given her pleasure, self-controlled and self-reliant 
as she was. Praise of the highest kind has been freely bestowed 
on her work, but too late to gratify her, for, in her own fine 
words : 


“The dweller in the land of death 
Is changed and careless too.” 


A. M. Wru1ams. 
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Che Greater Glory. 


By MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


Autuor or ‘Tue Sin oF Joost AVELINGH,’ ‘An Otp Marn’s Lovr,’ 
‘Gop’s Foot,’ ‘A QUESTION oF TASTE.’ 





“So doth the greater glory dim the iess.” 





Cuapter XVII. 


NOT AS WE WILL, BUT AS WE WOULD, O LORD. 


A coupLe of hours later Mynheer van Rexelaer was ushered into 
the Marquis’s presence. The ceremony of oiling, trimming, and 
curling had been completed, and, in so far as the word is sugges- 
tive of worship, that ceremony might have been looked upon as a 
morning-orison to the Devil, who had been plentifully invoked 
with imprecations and prayers. The valet had smiled regretfully 
once or twice, as one who sees a child rushing heedlessly into 
punishment. After a double-weighted oath at his clumsiness in 
dropping the curling-iron—even valets will get nervous at times 
—he had ventured on a “ Powrtant, Monsieur le Marquis——” to 
be immediately interrupted with: “Just so. Pour tant. For so 
much a month do you do me such service !” 

The Baron found the invalid sitting discontentedly among the 
strange medley of his surroundings, a magnificent cloak of blue 
fox trailing on the sanded floor, a number of costly objects 
scattered about over the furniture, a soft luxury of toilet perfumes 
over-powering the paraffin. 

“Do me the favour to take a seat,” said the Marquis. 

The Baron sat down. ; 

“T am about to be impolite,” continued the invalid. “Iam an 
old man, and the circumstances of the case must serve as my 
excuse. May I venture to ask, Monsieur de Rexelaer—forgive 
me—whether you still retain unaltered your intention of travelling 
abroad ?” 

The Baron strove hard to steady his eyebrows. 
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“But yes,” he said, abruptly. 

“ And am I then to understand that you still do me the honour 
of proposing the possibility of my becoming the purchaser of your 
house in this place, which you no longer require? ” 

The Baron van Rexelaer got up and began to pace to and fro. 
He saw a look of fatigue and annoyance go flitting across the sick 
man’s face. He remembered that he had been asked to sit, and 
so sat down again. 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Then will you permit me to say that I have reconsidered your 
offer, which took me by surprise yesterday at an unfortunate 
moment. As I mentioned to you before, I want a quiet place to 
die in. That isall. You do not wish to let?” 

“T could not,” said the Baron. “I must sell—sell the whole 
estate—or nothing.” 

“So I understood,” replied Monsieur de la Jolais. ‘‘ Personally, 
of course, I should much have preferred a far smaller purchase, 
But I cannot help myself, and, when I am dead, it matters nothing 
what becomes of my money.” This was true yet; even “the most 
extravagantly selfish nobleman in Belgium” would hardly have 
made up his mind to such vast gratification of his dying whim, 
had it not been for the thought of young Reinout, the other 
Rexelaer, over yonder at the Hague. 

“You have no children?” saidthe Baron. “Still, it seemed to 
me that there isa young Monsieur de la Jolais in the regiment of 
the Guides.” 

“But, you know all about us, Monsieur,” rejoined the Marquis 
with a faint smile. “It is my cousin. He is a young rogue who 
only this year neglected my Saint’s Day for the races. I shall 
leave him Saint-Leu and its belongings. Nothing more. Saint- 
Leu is my home.” 

“T know,” said the Baron sadly. ‘‘ Who does not? One knows 
of Chatsworth, of Dampierre. Even the vulgar. One knows of 
Saint-Leu.” 

The Marquis was gratified, whether dying or not. He nodded 
approval. “But I am taking up your time,” he said. “If you 
will kindly direct me to the person whom you wish to act for you, 
provided he understands French, I will send my servant, who is 
entirely trustworthy, to settle the whole matter without delay.” 

“ Monsieur,” replied the Baron hastily, “if you will permit me, 
let us have no intermediaries. The various mortgages on Deynum 
amount to four hundred thousand florins. The net produce of 
the estate is about twelve thousand. We must not ask what 
thousands the building of the Castle has cost. I am told that, at 
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the present moment, if sold by auction, it would hardly realise 
three hundred and twenty.” 

“T offer you three hundred and twenty,” said the Marquis, “on 
certain conditions. One is that you allow me to take over all the 
furniture I require, exclusive of heirlooms, at a valuation.” 

“Take the heirlooms too!” burst out the Baron, losing his hold. 

“Exclusive of heirlooms,” repeated the Marquissoftly. ‘These, 
if you wish, I will have properly catalogued and put aside. My 
second condition is that the secret of my identity be inviolably 
kept, by yourself, on;your word of honour ; by any official concerned 
in the matter, on oath.” 





The Baron bowed. 
“T have a third condition which I hardly like to bring forward. 
My days are numbered. I am anxious—I should wish——” 


“‘Monsieur,” said the Baron. “In forty eight hours.” 

The other did not protest. In decency he could not. 

“J,” said the Baron, taking up his hat, “I also have a condition. 
One only. I should wish to have it inserted in the contract.” 

“ And it is?” 

“That you, and your heirs and assigns after you, solemnly bind 
yourselves never to sell the estate or any part of the estate to a 
person who calls himself Count Hilarius van Rexelaer, or to any of 
his descendants, relations or connections.” 

The Marquis waited some considerable time before he answered. 
Then he asked wearily : “ Say it again, please.” 

Baron van Rexelaer repeated the clause, slowly. “Sell the estate 
or part of the estate—that I will promise. Certainly. I have no 
objection,” said M. de la Jolais, with half-closed eyes. 

“Or let,” added the Baron, delighted at his own perspicacity. 

“Orlet. Undoubtedly. The clause to be binding in perpetuity. 
Au revoir.” 

The Baron van Rexelaer stumbled over the doorstep and 
crept down the steep stairs. He was not thinking very much of 
his loss; he realised it no more than a fond woman realises her 
husband’s sudden death at her side. He was debating how he 
should raise the money still wanting to complete the mortgage 
and yet manage to support his wife and child. 

It was a very lovely morning in the park, brilliant with deep- 
golden sunshine, cheerfully warm and yet freshly invigorating— 
with no sound but the occasional rustle of a falling leaf through 
the quiet glow of the cool brown landscape. 

He must go and tell his wife first of all. He stopped abruptly 
in the lane. There was a deeper depth, then, even to deepest 
Sorrow. 
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Mevrouw was out in the grounds, they told him. Gustave, who 
spent the greater part of his time watching—or, as he called it, 
“watching over”—‘“his family,” had seen Mevrouw go out with 
the Freule. The Baron wandered away, down one of the avenues, 
pondering over the deficit. And his unconscious footsteps led him 
naturally to the chapel, where he found his wife, alone. 

He saw her through the open door, kneeling in the dimness by 
the chancel. He crept slowly into the building, and came close 
to her, and knelt by her side. 

The Baroness was muttering paternosters. Her husband gently 
checked her. “ Let us pray,” he said, “for strength in tribulation, 
in deepest tribulation.” And they prayed. 

The little chapel was very silent, darkly shadowed, beneath its 
marble heroes and pictured saints. 

“T sometimes wonder,” said the Baron, when they had con- 
cluded, “ whether our petitions really reach His throne.” 

“Oh, hush, hush!” whispered the lady in a low voice of 
horror. She spoke as one who sees suddenly evoked before her 
visions of the dead. 

“ Are you so confident, dearest,” said the Baron, in the same 
hushed accents, “ that He would leave us Deynum, were we to ask 
it of Him ?” 

“ He has left it us hitherto,” replied his wife evasively. 

“But were He to take it from us—supposing He had already 
taken it from us—would He, will He, give us strength to bear the 
loss ?” 

The White Baroness rose slowly to her feet. ‘“ It is impossible,” 
she said. “I will not believe it. Reinout, my husband, why do 
you speak of these things?” 

Reinout van Rexelaer flung himself prone on the altar-steps. 

“Q God,” he cried with a sudden loudness that seemed to 
strike against the solemn hush around. ‘“O God, that hearest 
not petitions for this world’s prosperity, hear now our cry for 
strength to bear the weight of prayers unheard !” 

He lay silent, with his hands before his face. And she stood 
beside him, white, and silent too. 


Many minutes had passed, when she stooped forward and laid 
her hand upon his shoulder. She drew the fingers away from his 
face, and slowly lifted it upwards. Her own was set hard and 
strong as if carved in marble. 

“ Happy they,” she said, “‘ who suffer blameless for their father’s 
sins. Yours, my darling, was a heritage of ruin: mortgaged acres, 
and a noble name. And the name is nobler nowin your unsullied 
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keeping than ever champion held it in the days of yore. And the 
lands!—God gave them: man has taken. You and I, we have 
each other. Love is God’s to give, not even His to take away!” 

She pointed to the blazon over the chancel window, as he still 
knelt staring at her with troubled eyes: “ Ipsa glorior infamia,” 
she said. 

He rose to his feet and made as if he would have kissed her. 
But she put him away. 

“Strong,” she said. “Strong. We have struggled to retrieve 
the misdoings of our fathers. We have struggled our life long, 
and the end has been vain. And we are utterly ashamed. But 
ours is a glorious shame.” 

He had neither the courage nor the power at that moment to 
undeceive her in the midst of what, at best, was a partial truth. 


“Papa! Mamma!” cried the child’s bright voice at the chapel 
door. It dropped as she came up the little aisle. “I have been 
looking everywhere for you, mamma.” ‘There was a note of petu- 
lance in her words. It seemed to her young restlessness that her 
mother was perpetually praying. 

“Shall we tell her?” asked her father aloud. The mother 
nodded “Yes.” “Child,” he continued, turning full towards his 
daughter, “we are going to leave Deynum. We are going 
away.” 

She brought her hands swiftly together, as if to clap them, 
then checked herself, remembering where she was. “Oh, 
delicious!” she said, with bated ecstasy. ‘“ Are we to stay with 
my uncle de Heerle? Or, papa, will you’take me to the Hague at 
last ?” 

“ Hush, Wendela, you must not——” 

“But you have promised for the last three years.” 

“You must not misunderstand me, little daughter. We are 
going, never to return.” 

Wendela stamped her foot on the marble floor, an old, bad habit 
of her impetuous nature, which required a lot of breaking. “ But 
no,” she said, “I do not understand.” 

“It is going to be sold,” interposed the Baron desperately. 

As the words fell upon her, the child’s face seemed for a moment 
to harden and lose all its youthfulness. It grew sharp and thin; 
it would have been wonderfully like her mother’s, but for the 
flaming eyes. 

“Sold,” she repeated, as if thinking out the word—then fiercely : 

“Papa, this is not your wickedness ! ” 

“Wanda?” cried her mother, but her father motioned back all 
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protest. ‘“ Wickedness?” he said. “No, we are too poor to keep 
it, and therefore——” ' 

“Then it is God’s!” she burst out, and, leaping up the altar- 
steps, she suddenly struck down, in fierce passion, one of the great 
vases filled with white chrysanthemums, sending its beautiful 
weight in clattering fragments over the floor. And then she fled 
away, she knew not whither, in a loud tempest of weeping. 

Piet Poster found her, half an hour later, curled up near Lady 
Bertha’s Cross, under the trees, a limp bundle of misery. 

“What is it, Freule? Are you asleep?” he asked of a lot o 
tumbled hair on two rounded arms. But no voice would answer. 
Nor any feature show itself. 

Something told him, however, that the silent figure was not 
asleep, but animate, watchfal, listening. He was alarmed, or 
perhaps a little curious. He gently touched, then shook, an irre- 
sponsive arm. Then, although he was only a little peasant-boy, 
he hit upon a powerful ruse. 
~ “She is ill,” he said aloud. “I must go for somebody.” 

And he ran off a few steps. She started to her feet immediately, 
hot and ruffled. ‘“Can’t you leave me alone?” she cried. “I 
want to be quiet.” 

He came back quite close. “I’m so sorry,” he said. ‘“ You've 
been crying. What is it?” 

“T’m not crying,” she answered angrily. 

He was too much of a gentleman to amend his words or to charge 
her with prevarication. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “I didn’t know.” And he departed, with 
his hands pushed down tight into the pockets of his rusty small- 
clothes. 

Upon which she, being a woman right down to the very bottom 
of her twelve-year-old development, called him back. “Piet,” she 
said, “can you keep a secret?” 

“Yes,” he made answer stolidly, with a still lower push of his 
tightly-wedged arms. 

“But I mean a real secret. Really truly. Never to tell 
nobody till somebody else tells you.” 

“Yes,” said Piet, and lifted his blue eyes and looked at her. 

“T’m going away for good,” said Wendela, with a catch in her 
throat, and then, giving way to the very luxury of grief: “ We 
shall never see each other any more.” 

Piet stood some moments immovable, his round pink and white 
face very troubled. At last he said sturdily— 

“Never is a long word, Freule.” 

She was piqued. ‘“ You don’t care,” she cried. “ You've been 
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saying all along that things weren’t as they used to be. You've 
got another sweetheart. I know you have.” 

“No, I haven't,” interrupted Piet. 

“Yes, you have. And you'll want me less than ever now I 
can’t make you Lord of Deynum. Though I should never have 
done that, for you're only a peasant-boy. You're a bad boy, 
besides, and it was only my fun.” 

“T know that, but I’m not a bad boy,” replied Piet. ‘“ And 
you'll come back to Deynum when you've done.” 

“Done what? We're all going. Oh you stupid, the castle is 
going to be sold.” 

“Sold,” repeated the boy, just as his young mistress had done 
an hour ago. He gave such a dig with his fists that something 
cracked about his chubby, black-clothed body. 

He was a slow-thinking boy: it took him a long time to work 
round to what he was in search of. Ultimately he said— 

“Tll give you all my marbles. I'll give you the crystal one 
with the silver lamb inside.” 

“T don’t want your marbles.” 

“Yes you do, Freule. You've teased me about that silver one 
for weeks.” 

“T tell you I don’t want ’em. I don’t want anything. Never 
no more. You're a horrid boy. Goaway. I thought you would 
have cried any amount about never seeing me again.” 

Piet Poster was utterly at a loss. “I’m dreadfully sorry,” he 
said. “More than aboutanything. More thanif Nick had died.” 

“Thank you! To compare me to your goat!” cried Wendela 
in high indignation. 

“But boys don’t cry, Freule, when they’re sorry. I never cry, 
never since I was a little boy.” 

“You're a little boy still, And you cried when mamma 
scolded you for letting Nick get among her flowers.” 

“That's different. Your mamma didn’t scold me, and then 
something made me cry; I couldn’t help it. But I didn’t cry 
when father thrashed me for it.” 

Wendela walked off, without condescending to further parley. 
She had seen Piet’s father coming up along the lane. And she 
called back with sudden misgiving: “ Remember, it’s a fearful 
secret, Piet!” 

The head-gardener heard the words. “What's this?” he said 
roughly to his son. ‘“ What mischief have you been up to again 
with the Freule ?’” 

“Tt’s no harm, father.” 

“ Well, then, what is it?” 
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“Tt’s a secret, father: I can’t tell.” 

Poster was a brute. He struck the child a heavy blow on the 
head. “Tl teach you to answer me like that,” he said. “ Tell 
me this instant.” 

“T can’t,” said Piet, vainly trying to avoid a second blow. His 
father’s curiosity was aroused. Piet Poster had a bad time of it 
that morning. 


“They have no right to sell it,” said Wendela to herself fiercely, 
again and again. “It is mine!” 


Cuapter XVIII. 


AN ARISTOCRAT’S IDEA OF THE LAW. 


Tue news was all over the village in a couple of hours. The 
head-gardener felt the more angry with his son for having 
deprived him of the primeur. 

The Baron knew that everyone knew—had he not ordered 
his steward to publish the tidings ?—and in each meeting with 
each of his vassals lay hidden a fresh discrowning. 

He locked himself up in his room. That was a weakness, and 
so he told himself. The Baroness went among her poor as usual, 
encountered, at every step, by red eyes and looks of dull despair. 
One or two tried to speak, but she motioned them imperiously 
into silence, and then inquired after their ailments, or the baby. 

The Baron, in the solitude of his private room, had enough to 
occupy him. Never, perhaps, was a home of many centuries so 
hurriedly shifted from hand to hand, and two days supervened 
of ceaseless packing and much confusion. All that the Baron 
wished to retain was rapidly inventoried by the steward, and 
stowed away in the great drawing-room: the armour, the 
portraits, the safes with the plate and jewellery, and, above all, 
the archives. There wasa great jumble of it, all huddled peil- 
mell, boxes and chests, and heavy oak cupboards, “to be 
arranged hereafter”; with his own hand the Baron had locked 
them. The servants were active, but flurried, some of them 
deeply grieved and aggrieved, others interested and amused. 

The Baron sat before his account-books. They are seldom 
pleasant reading to an honest man, for an honest man is usually a 
poor one. To him, who had been quite honest, but very im- 
prudent, they were unpleasant reading indeed. His recent losses 
on the Stock Exchange had, in spite of all his computations, 
exceeded anything he could have imagined possible, and the 
crash of the last day’s sale had made them irretrievable. He had 
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seen the ripe apple falling straight into Count Rexelaer’s lap, 
and, with a sudden impulse, had dashed it away to the Belgian. 
And with the Baron there was no question of mere rivalry or 
malice in this solemn struggle to keep the dead lion’s skin 
unsullied by the shoulders of the Pseudo-Rexelaer. It was the 
one duty he still owed to his dying race, that it should die. 

The Count at the Hague would undoubtedly have paid more 
than any other living man—it was this which Strum had rightly 
taken into consideration; had the Count not been willing to 
assume the entire weight of the mortgages? And the Baron 
could well have used the money. To pay off the entire debt on 
the estate, and to meet the demand from his brokers, he must 
sell whatever funded property he possessed, and yet, count up his 
assets as often as he would, he still always found himself con- 
fronted by a deficit of fifty thousand florins. It is a small sum to 
have, but it is an immense sum to want. He must have it to save 
him from bankruptcy. Yet—be it noted at once—this does not 
mean that he was absolutely penniless. It means, unfortunately, 
that some thirty thousand florins of his wife’s little property had 
been unexpectedly swallowed up in the vortex, but an income of 
four thousand (£330) still remained secure, this being derived 
from a fund not under his control, of which Strum, as the family 
notary, was hereditary trustee. It was Rexelaer-money, the sum 
having been set aside by a head of the house in the seventeenth 
century, with the especial object of forming a small annual 
allowance to be paid, in perpetuity, to the wife of the reigning 
lord, under the name of “The Lady’s Dole.” It had been so paid 
to this day. 

“The Notary Strum is waiting,” announced Gustave in a loud 
voice, after having twice vainly coughed. It was Gustave’s 
peculiarity to indicate everyone as far as possible by his trade or 
profession. “There are too many masters nowadays,” he said. 
“Look at me. I am plain Gustave Gorgel.” And he would 
throw out his chest and look very big and splendid. The words 
were modest. 

The Baron started and dropped his pen. “Just so,” he said. 
“Let him come in. You find me very busy, Strum. It has come 
so unexpectedly, this decision to goabroad. But I hope the change 
will do Mevrouw good. She is looking very white.” 

“Mevrouw has always looked white,” said Strum. He sat 
down, all of a piece, as if he were afraid of dropping some part of 
himself and losing it. He was calmly contented. The sale 
would bring him in a large profit, and he would probably become 
agent to an absentee owner. The Baron was a fool not to have 
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preferred the better buyer, but that was the Baron’s business. 
He, Strum, had done his duty. 

“Still, I hope the climate of Germany will do her good,” said 
Mynheer van Rexelaer. 

“The climate of Germany is large, Mynheer. Which part of 
it is to benefit the Baroness ?” 

“T—I am not certain as yet where we shall go.” 

“You are only certain, Mynheer, that you must be gone.” 
Strum dropped his eyes over his great gloved hands, and spread 
out the hands on his knees. The shadow of the majesty of 
Deynum had lain over him ever since his babyhood. In another 
day or two he would be rid of these Rexelaers for ever. Ouf! 

“Strum,” said the Baron, roused to his duty by the Notary’s 
insolence. “We are ruined. You know it. It would have 
broken your good father’s heart had he lived to see this day.” 

“My good father’s heart was continually breaking, but he 
managed to live very well on the fragments. ‘Never mind a 
cracked heart,’ I have heard him say, ‘ if only your head be 
sound.’ ” 

For the moment the Baron felt agreeably cooled by this succession 
of douches. It was quite easy, he found, to confront his old 
dependents, if they remained indifferent to, or even secretly gloried 
in, his discomfiture. 

“T have sent for you, sir,” he said haughtily, “to transact 
business. There is one point especially which I must speak 
about. The fund under your administration, known as ‘The 
Lady’s Dole,’ amounts at present, I believe, to a sum total of 
about one hundred thousand florins. I speak under correction?” 

The Notary nodded, and blinked his eyes behind their spectacles. 

“ According to the terms of the settlement that money becomes 
the property of the last representative of the house, as soon as it 
is absolutely certain that there will be no more Baronesses van 
Rexelaer. That time has come. The certainty has existed for 
several years. There will be no more Baronesses van Rexelaer.” 

The Notary shrugged his shoulders. 

“T require the money now to pay off the mortgages. That is 
to say: I require half of it. We must sell out.” 

“But your own private property, Mynheer?” began young 
Nicholas in—for him—an insinuating tone. 

“T require the money,” repeated the Baron in a louder voice. 
“ And, according to the terms of the settlement, as I say, there is 
no reason for reserving it any longer.” 

The Notary took off his spectacles and commenced carefully 
rubbing them. And then a sly leer crept over his naked-looking 
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face—we all know the suddenly undressed appearance of these 
short-sighted eyes—and he murmured : 

“ Except the fortunate fact that your lady is not yet deceased.” 

“ What has that to do with it?” cried the Baron indignantly. 
“Do you expect Mevrouw to object? Shall we have her in?” 

“No, no,” cried the Notary hastily. 

“T should think not,” said Mynheer van Rexelaer, sinking back 
in scorn. “As I pointed out, Mevrouw is the last of those who 
could possibly be entitled to the interest, and she will be only 
too glad to forego it, if the capital can be used on my behalf and 
her own.” 

“ But, unfortunately, trustees must be guided by their trust 
alone. Mine enjoins me to preserve the capital intact as long as 
there exists, or can exist, a consort of a Rexelaer van Deynum. 
It can therefore only be paid over to your widow, or, if you 
survive the Baroness, to your daughter after your death. Surely 
you see that.” 

But he did not see it, simple-minded gentleman that he was. 

“Am I to believe,” he cried nervously, “that you refuse me 
this money which belongs by rights to my wife and myself? 
Surely you can understand that she is the last Baroness.” 

Strum readjusted his spectacles and looked down. 

“You refuse?” cried the Baron hotly, rising in hisseat. ‘Yes 
or no?” 

Strum pushed back his chair with a grating jerk along the floor. 
“And supposing the Baroness were to die,” he said roughly. 
“Supposing you were to marry again. You are barely sixty. 
Supposing——” 

“ Hold,” shouted the Baron, beside himself. ‘ You insult me. 
I shall not marry again. I want this money. I must have 
it. Must; do you hear? It is the only possible means of 
avoiding disgrace. For centuries your ancestors have been the 
faithful servants of an illustrious house. I am an old man; you 
are a yeung one. For the last time I ask you: Will you rescue 
the name of Rexelaer?” He breathed hard. Oh the humiliation 
of this pleading! 

“T can’t do it,” burst out Nicholas with an oath. He was 
moved, in spite of his common sense. “ You want to make a 
dishonest man of me. I won’t. And my dead father, whom you 
always respected ——” 

“Go,” thundered the Baron, pointing to the door. 

“Why didn’t you sell to Count Rexelaer, Mynheer the 
Baron?” Strum went on recklessly. “I had arranged it all for 
you, and there would have been money enough.” He came 
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nearer; a sudden idea had seized him. “The heirlooms,” he 
suggested eagerly, with the old smile of suppliant impertinence 
upon his speckled face. ‘“ The portraits and all the rest? Count 
Rexelaer would give a lot for those?” 

And then, in the dimness and the whirlwind, the Baron 
struck him. 


Carrer XIX. 
THE SPOILER AND THE SPOILED. 


Tur Baron was very, very sorry, as he sat alone, once more, 
among his litter of papers and account-books. That is the worst 
of a good man’s forgetting himself: he is obliged to remember 
afterwards. While he still smiled at the other’s threats of 
vengeance, the vengeance had already begun in his own awakening 
remorse. Yet he might well have dreaded Strum’s seeming 
impotence, could he have read the future. We seldom can, but of 
one thing we may be certain. The revenge of the weakest cuts 
deepest, because most subtly planned. 

“There is one thing I should like to know,” said Gustave, 
standing, stiff and smart, by the Baron’s elbow. That gentleman 
turned in annoyance. 

“T believed Mynheer had answered my knock. I beg pardon,” 
continued the servant, whose prevarications were always virtuous. 
He governed his master, to a certain extent, by alert apology. 

“ Well, what is it? Be quick.” 

“It is an impertinence, Mynheer the Baron.” Generous 
natures, as Gustave well knew, condone a fault confessed. 

“Then be impertinent. It would not be for the first time.” 

“Mynheer the Baron confuses me in his memory with the 
coachman. What I would venture to ask—begging pardon—is 
this.” He stopped. ‘ You remember, Mynheer, when we were 
children here together ?” 

“Yes. Is that what you intruded on me to ask ?” 

“And you remember, Mynheer, when I got you your saddle 
after Waterloo—we were both twelve then—you remember ?—the 
King’s Wine? ” 

“Of course I remember. Things are bad enough, Gustave. 
Don’t make them worse.” 

“ And you remember,” continued Gustave, speaking faster and 
faster, and louder and louder, “ the war of 1830, you officer and I 
corporal? You remember Antwerp and the Hero Chassé and the 
great charge, and your wound, and how I found you, and the 
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King’s Wine again? How we thrashed them, the blue blouses ! 
How they ran, the cowards! You remember, Major? And the 
Prince telling the army you were not only the noblest of his 
nobles, but the bravest of his soldiers, too!” 

The man’s voice had risen to a cry of triumph. His master was 
scratching an envelope with a pen. 

“And you remember, Mynheer,’ Gustave went on after a 
moment of sad silence, “ our coming home to the Baroness, and 
later on the birth of the Freule, and all?” 

“Great Heaven!” cried the Baron, lifting up a haggard face. 
“Am I likely, in my grave, to forget?” 

“What I mean, Mynheer, is that we have always, so to say, 
borne everything—begging your pardon—together, from the 
cradle. Not that it has anything to do with my question, which 
is just this, saving your Presence. Is there ready money enough 
for this sudden emergency, Mynheer, or is there not?” 

“There is not,” cried the Baron, whose nerves were by this 
time altogether unstrung, “and if that scoundrel of a Notary has 
been chattering on his way downstairs ‘ 

“ No one has said anything, Mynheer. But I imagined it might 
be possible, in the unexpectedness of the change. And that 
brings me to what I wanted to say. It is only right, of course, 
that Mynheer should have secrets from me. But I have long had 
a secret from Mynheer, and that was wrong.” 

The Baron looked up vaguely, waiting for more. 

“{—I,” stammered Gustave, quite at a loss, despite his martial 
bearing. ‘“ Mynheer has always had my savings in his keeping” 
—an expectant frown gathered on his master’s face—“that is 
nothing. I mean the savings. But a number of years ago a 
cousin of mine left me fifteen thousand francs. I never told you, 
Mynheer. I was afraid you would want me to use the money, in 
a shop or something. And I left it with the rascally broker, to 
take care of it for me.” 

“ And of course it is gone,” said the Baron. “ Well, you have 
fortunately still your savings, which are secure in my keeping, as 
you say.” 

Gustave smoothed his grey hair shamefacedly. 

“T am afraid it is different, Mynheer,” he replied with an 
apologetic smile. ‘The broker advised me to speculate with the 
money, as I didn’t know what else to do with it. What was I to 
do with it, I that in my young time, when you never have 
enough, could not even pay the vivanditre? It came too late, 
that’s the truth. I was here, and had all I wanted. The interest 
accumulated, and the speculations succeeded, and now, what with 
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my savings and this money, I’m worth sixty thousand florins, the 
broker says.” 

“You are a singularly lucky man,” said the Baron bitterly. 

The other shook his head. “I don’t know about that,” he 
replied, “if I make so bold as to differ. Ididn’t want the money, 
but I liked the speculating, after a time. It’s amusing, Mynheer. 
But of late I’ve had scruples. Especially of nights, and they’re 
dreadful, are scruples, worse than fleas, if I may be forgiven for 
saying so, for you can’t catch them, and they go on biting, after 
they've had enough and you've said you were sorry. I don’t 
think it’s a nice way of earning money; it’s a better way of 
losing it.” 

“You think so, do you? You speak from the winner’s point 
of view.” The Baron’s eyes went wandering away over his open 
books. 

“Well, you see, Mynheer, one man’s winnings are another 
man’s losings, aren’t they? It’s like cards. And what I can’t 
understand is that I who never would touch a card in barracks 
should take to playing on ’Change in after life.” He shook his 
head over this enigma, an old tormentor. 

“Well, don’t grumble at your luck,” said the Baron im- 
patiently. He was disgusted with himself for being jealous—of 
his servant. 

“Tf I grumble at anything, it’s my conscience, Mynheer. I 
wish the abominable thing were dead. It don’t do to have a 
conscience and speculate. I don’t feel happy about my winnings. 
I never earned them. I’ve stolen them from somebody, the some- 
body that lost, as at cards. I’ve stolen them from you, Mynheer. 
Lord forgive me; the word’s out! And I wish you'd take the 
money back.” 

“ And who told youI speculated? How dare you speak to me 
like that?” cried the Baron fiercely. On any other day he 
might have been affectionate, but on this he was angry. 

“T told you it was an impertinence, Mynheer. I can only say: 
Forgive me. Mine was American railways too, Mynheer, what- 
ever they may be. It’s always American railways. So you see, 
it’s your own money I’ve got. I’ve taken it from you and 
Mevrouw and the Freule. And I do wish, for God’s sake, and my 
own peace of soul, you’d take it back again!” 

He actually held out a bundle which he had drawn from his 
bulgy tail-pocket. His voice was passionate with hope. He felt 
like a highwayman, making restitution. 

“Take the things away,” said the Baron testily, pushing the 
outstretched arm aside. “You are indeed impertinent, as you 
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say. And what you propose is absurd, Gustave, as well as 
improper. Be thankful that, now you must leave me, you will 
be able to live in luxury.” And then he drew down his old 
comrade’s face close to his own, and looked into his eyes. “I 
can’t take the money, dear fellow,” he said. “God bless you. It 
is you must forgive me. We shall think of some other way.” 


“T want no leave-takings,” the Baron had said several times 
during that crowded morning. “I could not bear that.” The 
Baroness had not answered at first ; later on she had said: “ There 
is nothing unbearable. Hell must be bearable, Reinout, or Satan 
would die. We must not count on incapacity for suffering.” 

The child was very silent, surprised that no one alluded to her 
sacrilege of the preceding day. They were to leave next morning 
early and go into temporary lodgings at Cleves, on the other side 
of the German frontier. ‘“ About one thing I am resolved,” said 
the Baron. “I must never see this place again.” The contract 
was to be signed that evening ; the Marquis could take possession 
nextday. A woman—Loripont’s wife—had been telegraphed for, 
and the great mansion was to be abandoned to these three. 

“ Get a bottle of the wine, Gustave,” said the Baron at dinner, 
sitting erect before his untouched plate, “and you shall have a 
glass of it too. I have had it moved to the drawing-room with 
the rest. No one else shall own it. Least of all a Belgian.” 
They were a little dramatic in those terrible days. It was their 
salvation. To some lives there come moments when we cannot 
jog on in the midway of existence; we must either sink utterly, 
or soar. The child’s thoughts were preoccupied with Piet Poster. 
She despised herself for eating her dinner. 

The meal was drawing to a close, when Gustave slipped through 
a narrow opening between the heavy oak doors. ‘The people are 
here, Mynheer,” he said, “come to wish your Nobleness good-bye 
and God-speed.” 

“The people?” cried the Baron. ‘“ Who?” 

“Everybody,” replied Gustave, and threw wide the doors. 

The far side of the hall was full of faces under the soft light of 
its stained glass, and with the glitter of the armour on both sides 
between grim portraits and masses of late flowers and greenery. 
The leaders were huddled together in front. Dievert the steward, 
and the head-gardener and the coachman, with the other in and 
out-door servants, and behind them the great farmers with their 
substantial wives, and the tradesmen from the village, and behind 
these again a medley of retainers and dependents, pressing the 
others forward, as the doors opened, till the whole vestibule was 
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occupied. A flood of red-cheeked, awkward faces, the men in 
tight-fitting black, the wives in print jackets and far-stretching 
caps, be-laced, be-frilled, be-ribboned and be-starched. A crowd 
which had been anxious to put in an appearance, but which would 
feel far more comfortable when once again outside. 

The Baron looked from one to another till his eyes rested on 
Bulbius, in a corner by the door. “This is most kind,” he 
stammered. “Iam ata loss——” Then he stopped, seeing that 
the steward was about to make a speech. He rose and came 
forward, with his wife and child. 

The steward, Dievert, was a supremely self-conscious man, 
corpulent, important, inclined to look warm. He looked very 
warm indeed as he began his carefully prepared oration : 

“Mynheer the Baron, our highly respective—respected land- 
heer, we, that is all those who are in any way connected 
with your property of Deynum, we have—we are——” He 
stuck. 


“Dreadfully sorry you’re going away,” said a voice from the 
back. 

The steward frowned, but this outrage suddenly restored him 
to the full command of his diminishing dignity. He launched 
safely into smooth floods of laudatory eloquence, praising the 
Baron, the Baroness, and all their ancestors and belongings, for 
all deeds done and undone, for their birth and their existence, for 
the death of such as had gone before. And as he heaped up his 
praises, his face grew warmer and warmer, and the Baron’s heart 
froze cold as stone. Simple-minded as the latter was, he could 
see clearly enough in such matters as belonged to his competence. 
He was well aware that Dievert was an honest steward who had 
never cheated his master above, and never beneath, the legitimate 
limit of a steward’s cheatery. 

“ And now that the sun is to set upon our village,” perorated 
the spokesman of the peasantry, “now that ” (suddenly he 
began wondering to himself what the new lord would be like, and 
the thought distracted his attention. He stuck again). “Now 
that—now then r 

“ Now then,” said Wendela, too audibly, from her place by her 
mother’s side. There was a general laugh, and in the reaction a 
woman’s voice broke into shrill weeping. Others followed the 
tempting example. The speech was at an end. 

“Thank you. Thank you,” said the Baron, shaking hands with 
the wet-eyed and the dry-eyed, the simpering, the stolid, and the 
sorrowful. He stood in the entrance. In calmer moments he 
could have told you all about their sentiments and measured to an 
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ounce (of groceries) the sympathy and sadness of every one of 
them. 

“Come, Bulbius,” he said, when it was over. ‘Come in and 
drink good luck to all of us.” 

“T can’t, I can’t,” protested the Father in broken accents, and 
solemnly emptied the glass the Baron had poured out. Then, 
without more ado, he struck it against the side of the table, 
snapping it at the stem. 

“ Pray for us, reverend father,” burst out the Baroness, “ when 
we are gone. Pray for us night and day. You cannot pray 
enough. And peradventure——” . 

“Hush,” he interrupted her. “Gracious lady, prayer has no 
peradventure. Alas that sometimes, in God’s wisdom, adversity 
should be its Amen.” 

He turned away, to leave them, but at the door he looked 
round. “I forgot to tell you,” he said. “ Veronica has been in 
a terrible temper all day. At one moment I feared she was 
going to beat me. She has such a tender heart.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


THE MARQUIS’S HEIRS. 


Tue Marquis was restless. He walked up and down the room. 
For a moment a fictitious strength was upon him, and he rejoiced 
in it. The nun eyed him cautiously out of her little slits of eyes, 
under the solemn veil. 

For there was a nun with him now, a Sister of Mercy. The 
Marquis wanted a hundred useless attentions in the constant 
changes of his whim. Nursing him was exhausting work, 
physically and mentally, for, in his continuous flight from him- 
self, he could not be in repose, and he would not be alone. 

And so every moment the sick man thought of something else 
he wanted, merely because it was something else. Loripont 
wearied under the perpetual strain, and showed it. “Then get 
somebody till your wife comes,” said his master. “Not longer. 
Get a sister. They hold their tongues.” The woman had come 
that morning, and had ministered-to the Marquis’s wants all day. 
She was a fat, middle-aged woman, mealy, expressionless, button- 
eyed. She spoke in the shortest of sentences, and a sleepy voice. 

“The house is exactly what I needed,” said the Marquis for the 
twentieth time that day. He stopped and vaguely eyed the 
monstrous lamp in the middle of the ceiling. “I shall be absolute 
master of my surroundings there, alone with the Loriponts, in a 
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wide expanse of park. I could not have found better, had I 
hunted for years. Of course it is enormously expensive, but what 
matters money to a man who may be dead in a month ?” 

He walked a few steps farther and halted in front of the nun. 

“What matters money,” he repeated, “to a man who will be 
dead in a month?” 

“Nothing,” replied the nun. They had sent him one who 
understood a little French. 

* And besides, the value of the estate remains. I offered him 
the lowest figure ; it may not be a bad bargain after all. Abso- 
lute seclusion! I should say luck had befriended me, were it not 
that I knew that everything is possible to him that pays.” 

He rambled on, to himself, not to her, though he liked to have 
a human creature listening. In an hour they would be coming 
with the deed of purchase. To-morrow he would hide himself, 
behind thick walls and wide woods, to shriek out his life if he 
chose. For the outside world, he would sink away into slow 
oblivion, and none of his whilom “ friends ” would ever apprehend 
that the unconquerable Marquis had, in his turn, been conquered 
by the great Conqueror, Pain. 

“ What would it matter,” continued M. de la Jolais, “ whether 
I left behind me ten francs or ten million? The Vicomte, my 
dear cousin, would not get a penny, could I deprive him of his 
share. I hate him. And as for my sister’s child, whom I have 
never seen, why should I love her? ” 

“What do you say?” he asked, almost fiercely, turning on the 
Sister of Mercy. He did not much care what she said, as long as 
she talked. 

“Nothing,” replied Sister Constantia, smoothly, and went on 
watching him out of her half-closed eyes. 

The Marquis sank into his large elbow-chair. 

“A beautiful quality in a woman,” he said half sneeringly, half 
smilingly. ‘“ Had Madame Cochonnard understood its value, I 
might now have had somebody worth leaving my money to. But 
she got into a habit of saying ‘ Yes!’ the worst thing your sex 
can get into the habit of saying. Could you have loved a creature 
of the name of Cochonnard ?” 


The nun dropped her eyes. ‘“ We love no one, Monsieur,” she 
said. 
“A woman, I mean, of course,” said the Marquis testily. “I 
do not forget to whom I am speaking.” 
“Ah——,” said the nun slowly. “We love everybody, 


Monsieur. Yes, I could have loved anyone, whatever their 
name.” 
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“Then excuse my saying, ma scewr, that you have no discrimi- 
nating taste. Why, the very name is unpronounceable in society, 
so naturally the woman that bore it was dead there.” 

He fell into a reverie. “To whom would you leave your 
money,” he said presently, “if you were dying, and had no one 
to leave it to?” 

He talked thus constantly of dying. He had gone through all 
the experiences of horror and indignation indicated above. Yet 
never for one moment had he realised the actuality of death. It 
was in him, yet outside him. He was present at the tragedy of 
himself. 

But, for the moment, at any rate, he was alive. 

“To my mother,’ replied Sister Constantia, “the common 
mother of us all. Lo, these are my mother and my brethren.” 

The Marquis made a grimace. “ Yes, I know,” he said. “ It is 
a largefamily. But I have never felt attracted towards the Great 
Unwashed. That surely is pardonable in me, for I have always 
detested my relations.” 

“Tf I were dying,” said the nun, roused from her placidity by 
his manner, “I would strive to make my peace with God.” 

“ Hoity-toity,” he answered. “I know what is meant by that. 
All of it to a lot of lazy priests for masses they never say! No, 
ma scewr, I am an upholder of religion—it is invaluable—but I am 
not a fool.” 

They were silent for some time; she being too angry to reply. 

“ Waste is wickedness,” added the Marquis spitefully. “I never 
spent a penny but I got a penny’s worth for it.” 

“Pennies become pounds in the heavenly exchequer,” replied 
Sister Constantia. 

He rested his face on his hands; the face was thin, the hands 
yet thinner, long, slender and white. 

When at last he moved again, he said, without looking at her : 
“‘T wonder, would it be worth while?” 

She waited. 

“Not to give it to the priests, mind you. I won’t give a penny 
to the priests. But to let the poor have it. Something must 
be done with it, and that way might have its advantages. 
Your convent, now, does it interest itself in the poor? I 
suppose so?” 

“Indeed it does,” said the sister. She opened her eyes wide, 
not that it made them any wider. 

“Well, I must see. I have never thought it out before. I 
have never realised, nor wished to realise, the idea of having 
heirs. The old Baron here, I fancy, suggested the subject, and I 
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daresay my ‘poor relations’ will do as well as anybody else. 
That means ‘the monkeys,’ doesn’t it? I don’t mean those; I 
mean the other set, the canaille. Peu-ah, it is an unpleasant 
subject. Oblige me by fetching Antoine.” 

Antoine, who had been lying down for a too short rest, appeared 
with sullen face. “I am lonely,” said the Marquis; “I must 
have something to amuse me. You, to-morrow you will have your 
wife. I don’t know whether she amuses you, but she keeps you 
occupied. I think I should like to have some of the horses; there 
is sure to be plenty of room at that place. Write and tell them 
to send ‘Jeanneton, and ‘Sooty Jack,’ and ‘ Veuve Cliquot.’ It 
will amuse me to look at them. And I might as well have the 
dogs—the house-dogs—from Brussels.” 

“ But, if Monsieur le Marquis wishes it to remain unknown that 
he is here——” 

“ Tiens, that is true.” How weak his head must be growing! 
“T fear I shall have to give up the idea. Iamsorry. But tell 
them to send ‘Jeanneton.’ A groom can travel with her to the 
frontier, and you must fetch her there. I have been thinking if 
there was anyone I should care to take leave of, and I have set 
my heart an seeing ‘Jeanneton’ again. She certainly is the one 
creature who loves me.” 

“ Monsieur le Marquis forgets the dogs,” said the valet calmly. 

“She must be lonely, poor beast, among a lot of servants. 
She can’t abide servants, like myself. And, perhaps, after all, 
I shall get better, and ride her. These doctors are constantly 
mistaken.” 

“They are,” said Antoine. 

The Marquis abandoned his listless attitude. “Do you 
know,” he asked eagerly, “of their making a mistake in a case 
like mine ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Antoine, who had that morning heard the tale, 
through Bulbius, from Veronica. “I know of a case of a lady 
whom all the doctors had given up.” And he launched into a 
wonderful account of some homeopathic cure. 

“TI do not believe a word of it,” interposed the sick man 
occasionally, as he sat drinking in the glad details. He was quite 
vexed when the arrival of the notary and his two clerks inter- 
rupted the story. A few minutes later the Baron appeared. He 
held out his hand to Strum, who ignored it. 

The deed was read, the usual formalities were gone through, 
the necessary arrangements were made for the transfer of the 
purchase-money. The only “incident” of any importance 
occurred when the Baron van Rexelaer passed across a slip of 
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folded paper to M. de la Jolais. The Marquis read: “ Will you 
permit the clause to be added, that the Chapel remain intact ?” 

“ But certainly,’ said M. de la Jolais. 

And then came the signing of the names. For the last time 
the Baron, now signing away his manorial rights, would call 
himself by the name which had been handed down to him 
through five slow centuries. He laid down the pen. Then, 
hurriedly seizing it, he sprawled the words across the page. And 
he buried his hands deep in his pockets, lest any should notice 
how they trembled. 

Under this signature came the Marquis’s in neat little letters: 
“Josephe Xavier Hippolyte de la Jolais-Farjolle de Saint-Leu.” 

“ Et de Deynum,” said the Baron aloud, in the bitter scorn of 
his heart. And then he coloured scarlet, for regret of the 
unheeding insult, as it seemed, to M. de la Jolais. No one spoke. 


When, all being over, the Baron van Rexelaer was preparing to 
slip away, M. de la Jolais called him back. To Strum the Marquis 
said: “ Wait downstairs, if you please. I may still have need of 
you.” Strum bowed, with a grin. 

The Baron put down his hat again, greatly flurried. Had the 
Belgian perhaps heard—through that villain Strum—of the 
impending bankruptcy? Was he going to offer help? If so, 
it must be declined; but the offer would render easier and more 
acceptable the Baron’s own proposal—that terrible, inevitable 
proposal, to which he had been screwing up his courage all 
day long. 

The Marquis waited till they were quite alone—in that quite- 
alone-ness which does not come until a few moments after the door 
has been closed. Then he said: “Do you know any cases, 
Monsieur, in which doctors have been seriously mistaken in their 
diagnosis of diseases of the stomach ?” 

“IT know very litile,” replied Mynheer Rexelaer, “about any 
diseases at all.” “He wants to lead up to something,” he thought ; 
“TI wonder what.” 

“You will know some day,” said the Marquis grimly, “about 
one disease—your own. Then you do not think you can answer 
my question affirmatively ?” 

“T fear not.” 

The Marquis had been suddenly elated; he was now as 
unreasonably cast down. Dying men do not only catch at 
straws ; they see them floating where there is merely a ripple 
on the water. 

“Then forgive me for detaining you. Let me thank you once 
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more, Monsieur, now we are alone, for your great kindness in 
abandoning to me your beautiful mansion so soon.” He closed 
his eyes. 

But the Baron stayed on. “ Forgive me,” he began, “ if, before 
I leave you, I venture . 

But the Marquis, who never consciously interrupted his 
equals, had not even heard the other speak, so busy was he 
with his own thoughts, “My heirs must give the place its due,” 
he said. 

The Baron was much disconcerted. “I am deeply grateful, 
at any rate,” he replied, “that it will remain in Catholic 
hands. The Vicomte de la Jolais,I have no doubt, when the 
effervescence of youth is past, will make an excellent lord of 
Deynum.” 

“ The Vicomte will never make an excellent anything, Monsieur. 
There is one fault for which I know no pardon: it is disrespect 
and disobedience to the head of the house. For these I have 
disinherited nearer relations than the Vicomte.” 

“T do not believe in disinheriting,” said the Baron grufily. 
“ Family-money is family-property. For the chance possessor to 
divert it to strangers is a crime.” 

“The word is a strong one,” protested the Marquis, nettled. 
“ And a woman, then, who disgraces herself ? ” 

“ Her children are not to blame for that,” answered the Baron 
obstinately. ‘And if the woman be the God-appointed heiress, 
then that woman in God’s name. Never a stranger. Not as long 
as the blood-claim is there.” 

“Tiens, Madame Cochonnard!” said the Marquis. “ Well, 
perhaps you are right, although it is you—permit me to say so, 
Monsieur—who have just resolutely excluded Count Rexelaer 
from Deynum.” 

The other’s face grew purple. “There is no blood-claim 
there,” he said vehemently. “ Never now—thank Heayen—shall 
Count Rexelaer have any connection with Deynum.” 

Monsieur de la Jolais fixed his eyes upon the speaker’s excited 
face. “Iam in doubt what to do,” he said slowly. “ Advise me. 
The poor are one’s relations, say the preachers. Why not leave 
one’s money to them?” 

“T am a good Catholic,” replied the Baron, unhesitatingly, 
“but I would not rob those of my own house to buy a mansion 
for myself in heaven.” 

“ Well, I daresay you are right, though it is strange that you 
should be the man to give me this advice. Under all circumstances 
you think the natural law should take its course? So be it. 
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Making wills is a nuisance ; I have always avoided it. I fancy it 
attracts death. Good-night.” 

The Baron retained the door-handle in his hand, awkwardly. 
“There is still one thing,” he stammered. ‘One moment, 
Monsieur de la Jolais. I—I find there are a number of articles 
—plate and so on—and—and pictures, excluded as private 
property, for which I should have no use on my travels. Some 
of the objects and portraits are very valuable——” He 
hesitated. 

“T am much obliged to you, mon cher Baron,” said the Marquis 
stifly. ‘“Iwish you had mentioned the subject sooner. Plate 
marked with your crest, or family-portraits, I should hardly 
require. But we might see later on. Good-night, cher Baron ; 
I am very tired.” 

He rang for his valet as soon as the Baron had departed. 
“Send that notary away,” he said; “I don’t require him. I 
have changed my mind.” 


Carter XXI. 
JOSE! 


Tue results of the unusual fatigue the Marquis had undergone 
soon made themselves felt. After a short and restless slumber, 
he awoke in an agony of suffering. It was eleven o'clock. He 
called for Antuine and demanded morphia. The drug was given 
him, but, for the first time, it seemed entirely to miss its effect. 
A paroxysm of mingled passion and despair seized hold of him 
and shook him. Doubtless there was something wrong with the 
solution. He must have it seen to. He must have a different 
opiate. He must have a doctor. ‘Till now he had resolutely 
refused to call in the little practitioner from Rollingen. 

A messenger was immediately despatched with a country -chaise. 
Then followed a horrible hour of anxiety and fruitless activity for 
the valet, the sister, all the people of the inn—a ceaseless hurrying 
to and fro, and whispering, and preparing of various things that 
were vainly passed from hand to hand. The patient lay among 
his pillows and moaned. ° 

At last the doctor came. They had hoped everything from 
him; he could do nothing. The quality of his morphia was 
inferior to that of the Marquis’s. He stood irresolute by the bed- 
side. The sick man motioned him nearer. ‘Go out of the room, 
you others!” cried the Marquis. “Go!” 

Then, turning to the doctor : 
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“This is cancer,” he said. 

The doctor nodded, and replied in a low voice, “So I feared.” 
He was a kind-hearted man. 

“T have had these attacks of late. How long will they 
last ? ” 

“Ah, Monsieur, it is impossible to say. They may——” 

“Do not lie tome. The case is absolutely hopeless.” 

The doctor looked down at his boots. 

“Absolutely hopeless,” repeated the invalid, with a ring of hope 
and the faintest interrogation in his voice. He sat up, clutching 
at his breast. “Answer me. You need not answer. I see it in 
your face. I have known it for a week, for centuries. Absolutely 
hopeless.” He fell back. 

“But, my dear sir,” began the doctor, in that terrible 
encouraging doctor’s voice, “you have still many months before 
you. It is impossible to say what may occur.” 

“A year?” gasped the patient. 

“Oh, most certainly a year, I should say. Very probably 
more.” 

“ And this pain? It will increase?” 

“You-.must not think too much of the future. For the 
moment——” 

“Thank you,” burst out the sick man, with sudden strength. 
“Go! Thank you! Antoine! Where is that scoundrel 
Antoine?” He struck his hand-bell, till it broke under his 
hand. The servant came running in. “Get me paper and pen 
and ink; the quicker the better. Farewell, doctor; my servant 
will pay you. Iam better. The pain is gone; I do not feel it. 
The paper, you blockhead! In the dressing-case. Be quick!” 
He lay back and wrote a few rapid words. “I have never done 
it before,” he said to Antoine when he had finished; “ but I dare- 
say itis right like that. You can sign your name underneath : 
I suppose somebody must witness it. It is valid, I know it is 
valid. There, I have done my share of the business, and the good 
God must do His.” 

The thing was done. In the half-light of the shaded lamp the 
signatures were appended. The Marquis handed the paper to 
Antoine. “Take good care of it,” he said. “ And now, remember, 
I died of pneumonia. Swear on the little image. Where is it? 
Swear.” 

In the stillness of that strange sick-chamber Antoine swore, 
trembling, the oath required of him. 

“That is right,” said the Marquis. ‘“ You can leave me. Go 
downstairs. I am going to sleep.” 
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He closed his eyes, but, as soon as he was alone, he again 
opened them wide. He stared vaguely into the black distance. 

“ Peut-étre,” he said aloud. 

Then he got up slowly, out of bed. It was true, as he had said, 
that he felt no pain for the moment; but he was so weak that 
he had to drag himself along the floor. He was old, and 
white-haired, and very weary. As he laboriously pushed along, 
he struck his arm against a shaky little table. The costly 
bouillon-cup upon it fell to the ground with acrash. “Aha!” 
he said. 

He dragged himself towards a black leather bag which lay in 
a corner. This he opened, and from its recesses he drew a small 
velvet case. Out of the case he extracted a toy revolver, ivory- 
inlaid, and, placing the weapon against his left temple, he drew 
the trigger. 











